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NOTABLE NEW HISTORIES 


Barnes’s New Histories of the United States 


Elementary History, $0.60 School History, $1.00 


‘These standard and popular histories have been thoroughly modernized, both as - 
to appearance and contents. They offer present-day views of history and methods of 
teaching. The larger book has been thoroughly revised, and the smaller one entirely 
rewritten by that charming and well-known writer for children, Dr. James Baldwin. 

The Elementary History tells the history of the country in a series of biog- 
raphies of important men, as recommended by the Committee of Fifteen. The in- 
cidents. narrated show the manners of the times, and the stories are all intensely 
interesting. The numerous illustrations form an important aid to the understanding 
of the text. : 

In the School History, while the fascinating literary style and the remark- 
ably successful distinctive features of the original volume have been retained, 
greater prominence has been given to industrial and social development. Refer- 
ences for collateral reading have been inserted at frequent intervals, and many 
new maps and pictures introduced. 


New School of Methods in Public School Music 


BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. 
July 13-25+ July 27--Aug. 8. 


Send for circulars with full information, 


Just from the Press. 


Pathways in Nature and Literature. 


A FIRST READER. 


By SARAH ROW CHRIS? VY. 


EDITED BY 


Dr. EDWARD R. SHAW, 
Of the School of Pedagogy, New York University. 


HIS is the first book of a series of Readers planned to meet 

the educational theory of concentration and cortelation of 
studies. 

On the nature side, this book presents Nature’s wonderful 
fairy tales, stimulating the child to keen observation of the 
common things which he sees every day, such as birds, bees, 
beasts, and flowers. 

In literature, folk lore and fairy tales are presented. 

Beautifully illustrated. Thirty-two pages in color. 


Write for sample pages. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


27-29 West 23d Sireet, NEW YORK. 116 Summer Street, BOSTON. 


PAUL BERCYS SERIES FRENCH School 


THE BEST PUBLISHED Ceramics 

Simples Notions de Frangais. Numerous illus. $ .75 , Conjugasion des Verbs Francais, avec Exercises 
Livre des Enfants. Illustrated, Cloth.......... -50 12mo. Limp cloth, 84 pages.........-...-- $1.50 A large variety of beauti- 
Le Second Livre nfants, Illus. Cloth..... -75 | Contes et Nouvelles Modernes, 1,00 dels 
La Langue Frangaise, 12mo. Clot , 292 pages.. 1.25 | Short Selections for Translating English into ful models in color espe- 
La Langue Frangaise, (Second Part.) Cloth.. 1.25 French, md. cially made to our order. 
= rranoais Pratique. 12mo. Cloth, 196 pages. 1.00 | Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Abridged for 3 Sold in school collections 
eclures Faciles P 30. ets.; cloth, 85 ets. ‘ 

aciles Pour L’ Etude du Francais 1.00 school use. Paper, 60. cts.; clot ets “4 or single pieces. Securely 


Copies sent for examination. Complete catalogue of fees §=packed in cases. 


all French and other foreign books on application. me 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
851 and 853 SIXTH (Cor. 48th St.) NEW YORK 


MODIFIED SIANT PENS. 


The best pens that have been provided for this purpose are: 


The smoothness and ease with which these pens write . RooK STEEL PEN Co. | 320m Giten Neo. 
make them a delight to teacher and scholar. THE EsTERB Works: Camden 


' HANDSOME, STRONG, SMOOTH, DURABLE, ENJOYABLE. 


: WHAT CAN IT BE? 
Why, one of 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS, 
OF COURSE. 


There is no other pencil that has as much character to it. 
It is the best pencil made at any price, as it is a pencil 
that writes smoothly, and without the least particle of drag 
to it. If you want to experience one of the joys of living, 
send 16 cents in stamps for samples that will make you 


glad you are alive. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE City Ned: | 
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EIMER & -AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


GEO. D. FEIDT & CO. 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Your Vacation... 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select 
party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 


manie LAND OF EVANGELINE, 
... NOVA SCOTIA?... 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s fa- 
mous poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of trout, salmon, shad, pine woods, 
* and ozone. The nights are invariably cool and 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
Lg faster than ia any land we have ever visited. 
There are all théfascinations of a foreign tour, 
including a taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shal! conduct two parties this season—one in 
July and one in August — our tenth season. If 
you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
us. Prospectus oo receipt of stamp. Address 


Editor ‘‘ EDUCATION,” 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


N. E. A. 


AND 


Cottage City, Mass. 


For illustrated twenty-page booklet, 
giving full description of this famous 
summer resort, send 2-cent stamp to 


J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


HOTEL EMPIRE 


Telephone in Every Room. 
BROADWAY and 63d ST., N. Y. CITY. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


From Grand Centra! From Fall River 
station take cars mark- Boats take “ 9th Ave. 
ed‘ Broadway to Elevated Train to 
Fort Lee Ferry” and 59th St.,”’ from which 
reach Hote!) Empire in Hote! Empirejis only 
seven minutes. one minute’s walk. 


The Restaurant of the Hotel Empire is noted for 
the excellence of its cuisine, its efficient service 
and noderate prices. 


A greater number of | Within ten minutes 


street car lines pass » 
the Hote! Emptre than of all the theaters and 


any other hotel in the great department 
city. stores. 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 


Send for booklet W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 


HEN writing to our advertisers, please 
mention ‘ Journal of Education,’ 


GILLOTT’S 


For Ordinary Slant: Nos. 404, 604 E. F., 303, 603 E.F., 601 E.F., 351, 1047 (Multiseript). 
For Semi-slant: Number 1089, the Semyslant Pen. 
For Vertical Writing: Nos. 1045 (Verticula:), 1046 (Vertigraph), 1065, 1066, 1067. 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, 


AR PEN/ 91 John Gt., New York. JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoe, Sole Agent. 


The University of Chicago Press 


ANNOUNCES THIS MONTH 


the labor question. 


The Place of Industries 
in Elementary Education 


By KatTuHarinE Dopp. 


In this volume the evolution of Aryan peoples has 
been told in a fascinating manner. 
new materials for the course of study, and new methods 
of teaching are suggested. The book affords an insight 
into the factory system, and is a valuable contribution to 


208 pp., r2mo, gilt top, ze/, $1.00 ; postpaid, $1.10. 


New motive power, 


and abstract theorizing. 


Contributions to Education 


By Joun Dewey ard Etta Youne. 


A series of six articles which, taken as a whole, aims 
to effect the union of educational theory and practice 
in distinction from vague enthusiasm, loose exhortation, 


The series, 12mo, paper, $1.50; postpaid, $1.67. 


sity Elementary School. 


The School and Society 


Contains discussions on (1) The School and Social 
Progress, (2) The School and the Life of the Child, (3) 
Waste in Education, and (4) Three Years of the Univer- 


Third edition, 130 pp., 12mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 


By Joun Dewey. 


CHICAGO 


The University of Chicago Press 
Publishers 


ILLINOIS 


. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Cotsgaaiy, 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen'l Pass. andTkt. Act. RORTON 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England 
Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon 8t., Boston. 


ERMONT’S 
THe PLACE 


for Real Rest and Delightful Recreation 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 

OLD MOUNT MANSFIELD 

FAMOUS WINOOSKI VALLEY 

ISLANDS AND SHORES ¥ 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON 
CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY (via White River 
Junction), the popular line to all Vermont, Canada, 
and Adirondack Resorts. THREE FAST EXPRESS 
TRAINS DAILY from BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, and 
NEW LONDON. 


For \Nustrated book on Vermont and Lake Champlain, “ Summer 
Homes" — 130 — with maps, liste of resorts, is, and farm 
and village boarding houses, and other information of interest to 
opens tow and vacationist. enclose 4c. in stamps to 
T ANLEY.N. P. A,Cewrast Vemwowr Ratwar, 300 
Wasaiworos Srarer, Bostos 


FOR SALE, 
AT MODERATE TERMS, 

A flourishing and successful school in the Middle 
States. An unusual opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day pupils; college affill- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 

Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

29.4 Beacon St. BOSTON, MASS. 


© — 
EUROPE N. E 
THE WW, A, 


Can be combined at slight expense. 
Special *‘ Eleventh Hour” Tour sails 
July 11th from New York on the fast 
Lloyd steamer “ Kaiser Wilhelm der 
a aa fl Italy is thoroughly visited 
w 


5 DAYS IN VENICE 
8 DAYS IN FLORENCE 
9 DAYS IN ROME 


Entire Tour of 52 Days Costs $325. 


A 16-day EXCURSION TO GREECE 
with specially chartered steamer 
costs #125 extra. These terms in- 
clude the regular advantages of 
‘University Travel” already so 
noted. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903. 
For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


Harvard Medical School. 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


June 29 — Aug. 1. 
Especially for Teachers. 
Address the Dean. 


Tufts College 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


Courses in English, Pedagogy, Economics, Math- 
ematics. Academic Credit. July 13 to August 2?. 
For circular address 

D. L. MAULSBY, 


my4-5t TurTs COLLEGE, MAss. 


University of Michigan— Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903, 


Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct 
ors, 109 Courses designed for Preparatory students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Teachers. boratory 
and Library facilities nu: excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week. Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements for 
work in Law and Medicine. JOHN R. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, 730 E. University Ave , Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 

MADISON, WIS. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


offers 83 courses of instruction in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, English, German, French, Spanish, Russian, 
Public Speaking, History and Government, Eco. 
nomics, Psychology, Education, Theory of Design, 
Drawing, Music, Mathematice, Surveying, Shop- 
work, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, Geog- 
raphy, and Physical Education. The courses are 
designed for teachers, but are open to all qualified 
men and women. July 6 to August 14, 1903. 
Reduced railway rates on account of the meeting of 
the National Educational Association in Boston. 
The announcement and detailed information will 
be sent on application to J. L. LOVE, 16 Univer 
sity Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. 8S. SHALER, Chairman. 


of Oratory 


Charles Wesley Emerson, President. 
. The largest school of Oratory, Literature, 
and Vedagogy in America, It aims 
to develop in the student a knowledge 
of his own powers in expression, 
whether as acreative thinker oran 
interpreter. A beautiful new build- 
ing. Summer sessions. Graduates 
are — to teach Oratory, Physi- 
cal Culture, Rhetoric, Literature, 
Music, Pedagogy. For catalogue 
and all information apply to 
NENRKY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Mall, Muntington Avenue, Boston, Muss. 


NO HIGHER INDORSEMENT. 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand. 
OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 
New York High School of Commerce, 
And GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 
“Tsaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor,”’ 


Revised 20th Century Edition now ready. 276 pp. 1.50 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square. N, Y, 
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Journal Education. 


Vol. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK & CHICAGO, JUNE 4, 


1903. No. 23. 


Journal of Education. 
A. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES, 


lubs of three or more, ges 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, -50 A 


Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 


more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 
AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00a year 
Both papers to one address, ... . $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beacon Street. 43 K. 19th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 


A COUNTRY SCHOOL PREFERRED.—(1I,) 


BY HENRY SABIN. 


Regarding the desirability of consolidating several 
small schools into one larger, there are several points 
io be determined. There are two reasons usually 
assigned to which I object. The first is that of 
economy; it will cost less money. This may or may 
not be true, but is it not time to come up and stand 
on President Eliot’s platform, that we must pay 
inore money if we expect better schools? It does 
-eem to me that we ought not to hold up cheapness 
as the criterion of a good system. The second rea- 
son assigned is in my opinion more pernicious than 
ihe first. Weare told that intellectual advancement 
will be more rapid. If this means that we are to 
sacrifice freedom, individuality, personality, in order 
io obtain “the lock-step of the grades,” then only evil 
can result from consolidation. In our cities we are 
forced to edueate our children en masse, but our 
pulation is not yet so dense that we must do it in 
the country. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. B. Coir, Wrentham, Mass. : 
So rapid has been the growth of our industries, 
so extensive is our commerce and so heterogeneous 
is our population, that the boy or girl who expects to 
advance to a high position in business circles, must 
be prepared to come in contact with many languages 
beside his own. 


Supervisor Hersert Griaes, Denver: There 
is no exercise or study in the curriculum of the 
schools that demands of the pupil so many diverse 
lines of thought at the same time as does music. An 
exercise in singing music at first sight requires con- 
centration., application, accurate judgment, quick 
reading, rapid and proper location of sound, appre- 
ciation of time and the production of a pure quality 
of tone, 

Privewan R.H. Hansey, Oshkosh Normal School 
The Athenians were compelled to pay once a 
year a tribute of seven of their fairest youth to the 
nonster Minotaur. But the English-speaking people 
have for many years paid tribute of the best time of 
each day of all their youths to the monster Parsing, 
the offspring of that formalism, Latin grammar. If 
we could settle upon a Theseus who could deliver us 
from this bondage more honor would be due him than 
was accorded the ancient hero. 


SUPERINTENDENT Harotp C. Carns; Swampscott, 
Mass.: To get the best results no teacher should 
‘ry to teach more than twenty pupils. Of course, a 
teacher may “manage” more; but “managing” is 
hot educating. Cases of discipline, idleness and 
fiilure would be few indeed if we could ask a teacher 
'o care for no more than twenty. Most parents 


vould feel that twenty children were about as many 
as they could properly train, even of theirown flesh 
‘nd blood. This is not said to make the teacher’s 


work less, that would not be so, but to make the pu- 
Pil’s benefits more, 


HISTORIC BOSTON.{I11.) 


BY F. C. B. 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE. 


The site of this building was onee a part of Governor 
Winthrop’s garden. The original meeting-house was 
nade of cedar. This was replaced in 1729 by the pres- 
ent brick building. The pulpit was shared by patriots 
and theologians, led by Whitfield and Warren. It was 
a rallying place preparatory to the Revolution, and here 


OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE. 


the disguise was put on which made “Indians” for the 
harbor tea party. After the British soldiers took pos- 
session the interior of the building was torn out and the 
resulting space used for a riding school for the young 
dragoons. When the war was over the meeting house 
was given up to secular purposes until 1875, when the 
owners received $430,000, being a sum raised by the per- 
sonal efforts of twenty-five women, who thus preserved 
to posterity this honorable edifice. It is now used to 
house relics and curiosities, a small admission fee being 
asked. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 

Beautifully located on Lake Waban. The large 
buildings are surrounded by three hundred picturesque 
acres. One of the best equipped colleges for women in 
the country. 

PAUL REVERE HOUSE. 


The home of this staunch patriot previous to and 


PAUL REVERE HOUSE. 


through the trying years of the Revolution, from which 
he rode forth on his famous errand. 
WAYSIDE INN. 

Was built 210 years ago and was known as “The Red 
Horse,” or “House Tavern” until rechristened by Long- 
fellow. The great oaks mentioned by him “still throw 
tangles of light and shade below,” and the house itself 
is in a remarkable state of preservation, and the inter- 
jor particularly curious in arrangement, Washington 


and Lafayette and other famous persons have been en- 
tertained under this ancient roof. The house is still a 
hostelry and filled with rare antiquities. 

YORK BEACH. 

A popular seashore resort with a delightful carriage 
drive leading to many historical sites. Isles of Shoalt 
lie off this shore. 

NORTH CHURCH. 

The famous Christ church of Salem street, built in 
1723. The organ, clock and communion service have 
been in use since before the Revolution. From the 
tower, still dressed with a chime of bells, shone the lan- 


OLD NORTH CHURCH. 


terns which gave warning of the advancing Brit- 
ish. From this tower General Gage watched the battle 
of Bunker Hill and learned the quality of “‘the rebels.” 
The building is still used as a place of worship and is 
an active parish church. 


OLD STATE HOUSE. 


This site ranks with Boston Common in age and in- 
terest. The present building dates back to 1713. Here 
judges under King George ruled over province and 
colony. Here Adams and Hancock and associates made 
public protest against English oppression. British sol- 
diers, were quartered in this building, and the Boston 
massacre took place in front of it. In 1776 the Declar- 
ation of Independence was read from the east window, 
and from the same window in 1783 was read the declar- 
ation of Peace. From one of the west windows General 


OLD STATE HOUSE. 


Washington reviewed a great procession. From the 
door of this house in 1798 the whole state government 
marched to the new capitol on Beacon hill. Of the 
many distinguished men entertained here General La- 
fayette was one of the most noted. This building has 
always been revered, but in 1881 it was made more 
sacred by removing from it all business offices and put- 
ting it into the hands of the Bostonian society, which 
has fulfilled the trust in a most acceptable manner. 
Rare prints, paintings and relics find a natural resting- 
place beneath this time-honored roof, 
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TRINITY CHURCH. 


Monument to the architectural genius of Richardson, 
and to the eloquence and devotion of Bishop Brooks, 
He completed the beauty of the sacred edifice by a per- 
sonal gift which added the triple-arched porch. The 
most imposing ecclesiastical building in New England. 


STATE STREET. 


Known in early days as “King street.” Has the honor 
of being stained with the first blood of the Revolution. 
This was almost effaced by the feet of the immense 
number of citizens and soldiers, who guarded one black 
man in chains, being taken to the boat which would 
carry him back to slavery. However, a stili larger com- 
pany of people marched through State street on their 
way to the battle, which set all slaves free. This noted 
thoroughfare is lined with sites of most important 
events and buildings. It has always been a business 
street, being the direct pathway from the centre of the 
city to the wharves. 

NEW STATE HOUSE. 

In 17985 ‘the corner stone of this impressive building 
was laid in the name of the fifteen states then in exist- 
ence. It was drawn to its honored resting place by fif- 
teen white horses chosen for the purpose. The site was 
purchased by the town of Boston from John Hancock 
and presented to the state. The building was designed 
by Bulfinch and is among the best work of this fine ar- 
tist. Fortunately, it has been retained in its original 
beauty in spite of efforts to enlarge and modernize it. 
Its walls are phonographs of patriotism and eloquence, 
from a long line of patriots and distinguished foreigners 
who have passed over its threshold. In 1895 a necessary 
addition was completed four times the size of the old 
building. The most impressive portion is Memorial 
hall, where are gathered the scarred and tattered ban- 
ners of our Civil war, with other touching relics and re- 


minders. From the dome of the State House, which is a 
shining beacon near and far, is one of the finest views in 


NEW STATE HOUSE. 


New England, taking in the harbor’ with 
its groups of shipping and picturesque islands’ far out 
to the ocean line. 
OLD POWDER HOUSE. 
In 1703 one John Mallett put up this stone building 
for the peaceful purpose of grinding corn. It served as 
a mill for nearly fifty years. It then became the prop- 


erty of the Colony to use as a powder magazine. The 
contents were utilized by the British during their pos- 
session of Boston. After the evacuation it became the 
magazine of the American army. The building is now 
surrounded by a public park. 

THE WAYSIDE, CONCORD. 

Bought by Hawthorne from the Aleotts, whose home 
it had been, and remodelled by him for his literary 
work. The tower-study was one of his additions, this 
and his “out-door study,” (a hillside close by) was 


THE WAYSIDE. 


where his thoughts took shape and were made perma- 
nent. The house is now owned by “Margaret Sidney” 
(Mrs. Lathrop), who has the strongest sympathy with 
the pilgrim visitors to this fascinating spot. 

OLD MANSE. 


Given its name by reason of its generations of minis- 
ters. Also interesting as the birthplace of Ralph Waldo 


Emerson and home of Hawthorne, who was inspired to 
write his ‘‘Mosses” while under its old roof. It stands 
near the site of the old battleground, and was a witness 
of that day’s strife. 


It is a poor type of school nowadays that does not have a good playground. 


LUOKING ABOUT. 


SERIES SIX.—(CXIIL) 


Keokuk.—“The Gate City!’ How many readers 
would recognize Keokuk by this designation, but in 
Towa and nearby parts of Illinois and Missouri, it is 
understood as readly as Gotham, the Quaker City, 
Porkopolis, the Golden Gate, or the Hub. There is 
the Gate City bank, the Gate City daily, the Gate 
City hotel, and the Gate City everything else. 

Keokukians are specially proud of their city, its 
location, its outlook, and its religious and educational 
spirit, but they hang the silence of the sick room 
over any reference to numerical growth, since ill-luck 
has attended many industrial schemes, so that the 
census man does not comfort them in his periodic 
reports. They are comforted, however, by the fact 
that those who make a city delightful for residence 
remain, and each year build many elegant homes, 
and give generously to public interests. 

Where else can be found a city of 14,000 with a 
Y. M. C. A. building with gymnasium, spacious 
swimming tank, large hall, and various other rooms, 
costing $56,000 and dedicated without a dollar of 

_ debt, all given by the public spirited citizens? ‘There 
are cities of five times that size in the East that are 
wrestling frantically with a proposition to raise two- 
thirds as much for the same purpose. 

The Gate City is not lying awake nights over the 
loss of a few hundred population, for she is happy 
over the facts that the industries that remain pay 
large dividends and employ high-class labor, and she 
looks forward to the time not distant when the sec- 
ond greatest dam in the world, second only to that 
at the Sault Ste. Marie, will speak to the Father of 
Waters from shore to shore and bid him pause and 
furnish power for every city from Omaha to St. 
Louis and Kansas City, and awaken a hum of indus- 
try at the Gate City whose murmur will make glad 
a population of 100,000. The dam at the Soo was 
not primarily industrial as this will be, but incident- 
ally this will also supplant the eight miles of canal 
and its several locks with one lock. 

It is easy to surmise the character of the schools 
and teachers in such a city, where wealth and public 


—President Roosevelt. 


spirit abound, and the ablest business and profes- 
sional men will serve on the school board. There 
are, of course, stability, good salaries, and good 
equipment. Superintendent O. W. Weyer has been 
at the head of the system several years, and is as 
happy as he and his plans are secure. The high 
school is much more classic and cultured in its spirit 
and work than is usual in boom cities, but the most 
distinct and characteristic element of Keokuk stand- 
ards is in the music. Here in a city far from the 
supposed centres of influence is published the lead- 
ing magazine for public school teachers and super- 
visors of music in all the land, and here also may be 
heard the best school singing, glee and chorus, to 


‘which one often listens even in the large cities and 


under the most famous leaders. A city that can 
command the services of P. C, Hayden, the musician 
who is at once a skilled teacher, an artistic leader, 
and a successful editor and publisher, repre ents the 
same devotion to the best things that it does when it 
builds and pays for a $56,000 Y. M. C. A. building in 
a city of 14,000, It is mot to be wondered at that the 
teachers of this city swpport a lecture course, or that 


the citizens fill the hall on every occasion. 
A. E. Winship. 


SEEN AND HEARD IN SCHOOLS OF 
LARGE CITIES,—(V ) 


BY ORSON WARREN. 


We found ourselves in an eighth-grade room where 
“Evangeline” was taken as a basis for word study 
and composition work. This pleased us, for we had 
been told that the teacher was master of inventional 
composition, knowing how to get good English basel 
upon the poem quoted without making pupils dislike 
it. We wanted to know her plan and said so. 

“My plan,” eaid the teacher, “is to first present 
‘Evangeline’ as a story. I make the children in a 
brief discussion acquainted with its ‘hhistorical back- 
ground, including such hints of the story to come a: 
will tend to arouse a greater interest in it.” 

“What evidence,” we asked, “have you that such 
historical background and hints are likely to arouse 
the interest sought?” ; 


“Why,” was the answer, “are we indifferent at 
times when we meet a stranger, and soon forget the 
fact of meeting him, while at another time the inter- 
est at such a meeting is so intense that every circum- 
stance connected with it will be stored away in our 
minds never to be effaced? The answer certainly 
lies in the information we have of persons previous 
to such meetings. If we have heard much coneern- 
ing a person, let it be good or bad, ait onee our inte:- 
est or curiosity will be aroused. This is my reason 
for thinking that ‘Evangeline’ should have the 
chanee, when first introduced, that we want a dear 
personal friend to have who is being introducel to 
strangers.” 

“In what manner,” we asked, “do you dispose of 
difficult words and allusions? Are these mastere | 
before reading the part where such words and allu- 
sions are found, or do you consider them at the time 
you actually meet them?” 

“Words whose meanings cannot be gatherel from 
the context,” was the reply, “are placed upon the 
board from day to dav, and mastored previous to the 
reading. If a word occurs, though it may be a 
stranger, whose meaning can be inferred from th> 
sentence in which it is found, I give the student the 
opportunity to make the inference, believing that tho 
habit of compelling a strange word to yield up th: 
secret of its function from the manner in which it is 
used is a most valuable one. But at the first reading 
we do not stop for the analysis of such words, for the 
reason that I do not like to interrupt the flow of 
thought. ‘The poem is addressed to the feelings, ani 
to interrupt the flow of thought for any other pur- 
pose than to intensify it, I hold to be a crime. 

“Your question about allusions may be answere | 
by showing how we disposed: of the lines speaking of 
the influence the radiant moonlight had over Evan- 
geline’s heart, which ‘swelled and cbeyed its power 
like the tremulous tides of the oecan’ This figure 
cannet be understood until the moon’s influence 
upon the ocean as a tide producer is appreciated. 
This lunar influence was therefore discussed in antt'c- 
ipation of the passage whose keen appreciation was 
thus made possible.” 

“You say the poem is first presented as a story,” 
we remarked. “Do you read it or does the class?” 
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-Both plans are followed,” was the reply. “The en- 
‘ire matter is decided on the basis of interest. We 
Jo not régard the reading of the poem as a dis- 
ciplinary exercise whese thought is to be dug out by 
ihe pupils unless the digging can be inspired by a 
connine interest. If there are passages whose en- 
‘oyinent ean be enhanced by my reading, I read. 
\lost of the poem, however, can be read and cnjo;el 
the class.” 

“Jo you permit discussions, or do you ask ques- 
ions during the reading?” weasked. “As before 
_yovested,” was the reply, “I try to have the flow of 
hought interrupted as little as possible. However, 
, guestion here and there, that, like a flash of light 
oto a dark corner suddenly makes the darkness 
wild her seerets, is certainly legitimate. Such a 
vuestion should be suggestive, short, to the point, in- 
corrupting ‘the thought only as a bit of driftwood 
yay momentarily interrupt the current in a river, 


POWDER HOUSE, MARBLEHEAD. 


hut which seems to gather strength from the inter- 
ruption for its onward march. This plan, however, 
| follow only for the first presentation of the cla‘sic. 
A\t the second reading, whatever analysis is neces 
sury to get at the deeper meanings is entirely safe, 
indeed, never failing to add enjoyment.” 

Asked as to her plan for a more thorough plan of 
word study fellowing the first reading of the poom, 
she replied, “You see our work for to-day in ‘werd 
-tudy’ on the beard. We give from five to ten min- 
utes daily to the consideration of four words, having 
one period of each week for the weekly review.” 

(pon the board neatly written where all could ses 
were the following words thus:— 

asunder, 63, 9. 

aslant, 638, 11. 

savannas, 64, 1. 

inarticulate, 65, 12. 

“We all make use of the same text. This enables 
ie to give the page and numiber of the line in which 
ile word to be studied occurs. Thus ‘asundcr’ is 
found on page 63, and in the ninth line. ‘The lines 
ving numbered on each page from 1 to 15, the line 
referred to is easily located. I have a motive for re- 
lerring each word to the place in which it is em- 
ployed. I want the environment of the word to p'ay 
iis part in the search for the meaning. Then the 
dictionary, to which each child has access, must play 
its part, sometimes merely to confirm a judgment, 
sometimes as the main element in the search for 
In the study of the meaning of a word, 
if it has a synonym, we consider it and try to decide 
why the one employed by the writer was selected in 
preference to such synonym.” 

“Do you find on review day that the meanings 
have'been retained well?” we asked. “Tihe reviews 
are very satisfactory,” was the reply, ‘the passages of 
‘Evangeline’ almost invariably coming to mind with 
the word, This is, in my opinion,” she continued, 
“one of the strong features of the plan of referring 
cach word to the line in which used. It is so closely 
‘sociated with the sentence in which it is em- 
Hioved, that its appearance recalls the sentence—its 
‘est possible definition.” 

“Now, what can you do for us, 


Ineanings, 


we ventured, “in 


‘he line of composition?” “I am obliged,” was the 
'hly, “to prepare my class for Regent’s examinations 
' Elementary English, for I am a New Yorker. 
But | find my best preparation lies in doing the work 
in the way that is best for the children as I sce it, 


That way is to forget the fact of a coming examina- 
tion, and get all we can out of composition for its 
own sake. I find that some teachers select a theme 
from the poem, as, for instance, the ‘Embarkation, 
or ‘Feast of the Betrothal,’ or ‘Burning of Grand 
Pre, and having discursed it with the class, require 
it written up. By this plan, pupils learn the poem, 
perhaps, but there is nothing of the inventional 
about the plan, while words and phrases galore, ex- 


HOTEL NOTTINGHAM. 


actly as used in the poem, are borrowed, the parts 
not borrowed showing how easy it is to convert good 
poetry into bad prose. The plan used in my class is 
to let such a theme as the ‘Burning of Grand Pre,’ 
for instance, appear in the background, merely to 
suggest situations for the writer to deal with. Let 
me illustrate by conducting a lesson.” 

Calling the class, an animated discussion was 
started, in which the children did nearly all the talk- 
ing, touching the treatment, in composition form, 
of the scene within the church where the Acadian 
peasants were made prisoners by the English. It 
was decided that each was to write a letter reprisent- 
ing himself and herself as an eye-witness of the 
church scene. Two plans were skillfully developed 
from which the wribers were to choose. One assume | 
that the writer was to get himself inside the church 
and to be free to leave at will. The problem of how 
this was to be done was for each to decide. The 
other was to get what the stirring events could give 


Pre as guests to Evangeline, in honor of her ap- 
proaching marriage; some represented themselves as 
travelers who chanced to reach this portion of the 
world when trouble was brewing between the Eng- 
lish and French; some assumed themselves WPnglish 
residents who felt with the Acadians, but who were 
given the freedom of the English; still others repre- 
sented themselves as En®lish soldiers writing home 
to friends. Hence the letters for which the present 
recitation was to prepare the class would naturally 
differ greatly. 

Asked to explain the plan of dealing with the let- 
ters when prépared, the teacher replied that a recita- 
tion period was devoted to hearing read portions of 
what had been prepared. We were assured that these 
were interesting occasions. “Each looks for the best 
that a letter has for us, and we comment accordingly. 
We do not fail, of course, to point out places where 
improvements may be made. My aim, after the pres- 
entation and discussion of the first draft of each, is 
to send the class from the recitation feeling that they 
can improve their work, and have a desire to do so. 
They now set to work to carry out the new ideas 
gathered from the discussion of draft number one, 
with an interest born of the desire to please an ap- 
preciative audience—the class—at a later reading.” 


NEW YORK. 


BY MARY F, HALL. 


For some, strange as is vacation talk at this time 
of the year, this is the time to make plans, perchance 
to study economics that will make an outing next 
summer possible. 

Intelligent people have a general idea of the 
numerous and varied attractions of New York as a 
centre of art, music, social life, the drama, literary 
life, business, finance, gigantie charities, religious 
endeayor, a shipping port, a resort for shoppers, ete. 
They know it as a cosmopolitan city, especially in 
connection with the work of Riis for the betterment 
of the condition of the submerged classes. ‘They 
have heard of its fine avenues, its magnificent public 
and private buildings, its libraries, institutes, mu- 
seums, and its fine parks. They usually think of its 
interest to winter travelers, but do not know that it 
is a wonderfully interesting place to the summer 
tourist. 

Where volumes might be written on the 


OXFORD HOTEL. 


topics suggested above, and on others that 
are not even mentioned, it is plain that the 
limits of a brief paper will permit a notice 
of only a very few things. Therefore, this 
paper deals chiefly and very inadequately 
with distoric New York. 

The history of this great city could easily 
be gleaned from its early local names, 
which are truly historic finger-posts. For 
example, “Manhattan,” (the place of the 
whirlpool), tells of Indian days and the 
superstitions which clustered around the 
mysterious strait of Hell gate. The mem- 
ory of the voyage up the river, beyond 
Manhattan, of the intrepid captain of the 
Half Moon, is perpetuated in the name 
Tiudson. “New York” reminds us of the 
days of the Duke of York, the incidents of 
his reign as James II, and the events of 
the reign of his successors, William and 
Mary. It recalls also the days of Leisler, 


to one who was not permitted to enter the church, 
but who subsequently obtained the facts from a s°1- 
dier. Each was to express his own personal feelings 
at situations during the progress of the story, and 
not fancy that a six-page letter was necessarily better 
than a three-page one. In a twenty-minutes’ dis- 
cussion, the two general plans for the treatment of 
the letter were reached. 

This letter, we were told, was the fourth one writ- 
ten. Tt was understood that cach student might 
make his letters independent of each other, or make 
them form a scries. Nearly every member of the 
class, we found, had preferred the series plan. 

We were told that in the letters already written, 
some had represented themselves as coming to Grand 


the martyr of liberty, who was executed on, 


or near, the spot where now stands the New York 


Sun building. 

The Battery is named from a small battery made 
for the defence of the city against the French during 
the French and English wars. 

Lower Broadway is an early Indian trail. Pearl, 
oldest of the streets, gets its name from the pearly 
shells once common in an ancient waterway there- 
about. 

Broad street, in New Amsterdam, was the favorite 
residence of the wealthy burghers. It is hard now to 
think hack to the time when fine Dutch residences 
fronted on this street, which had a miniature canal, 
bridges and walks a la the elder Amsterdam, and 


where portly Dutchmen smoked long Dutch pipes, in 
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out-of-door comfort before their houses, when the 
cares of the day were over. 

We used to read, in our school histories, of an 
Indian campaign which originated in the theft of 
Frau Van Dyke’s peaches, and the shooting of one 
of the poachers. ‘The Van Dyke grounds were on, 
or near, the spot where now stands old Trinity. 

Dutch New York was a limited area bounded by 
Wall street, on which was built in 1653 a wooden wall 
to protect the city from the expected invasion of the 
New Englander with his inquitous tricks and inven- 
tions. The Holland society has placed fine tablets 
on most of the important sites in this area; as, Fort 
Amsterdam, the Stadt Huys (City hall), now 72 Parl 
street, and others. The first buildings, humble 
pioneers of the modern sky-scrapers, were erected by 
Adrian Block, at the present 41 Broadway. Adrian 
Block was also the builder of the Restles:, the first 
boat, in which he navigated the Sound, and dis- 
covered an island which was named in his honor. 

Whitehall street perpetuates the name of Governor 
Stuyvesant’s official residence, the White Hall. His 
country house was in the vicinity of the present 3rd 
avenue, and 13th or 14th street, from which his 
farm, or “Great Bouwerie,” extended to the Fas: 
river. The fragrant Bowery of to-day marks the 
governor's path from his country home to his ci'y 
residence. He built a chureh on his domain. Its 
successor, St. Marks, on the corner of 2d avenue and 
10th street, contains the Stuyvesant vault, and the 
governor's ashes. This is the oldest church ste in 
the city which is now in use for church purpoxs. 
That famous landmark of the days of our fathers, 
the governor's pear-tree, stood for two hundred years 
or more, at the corner of 3d avenue and 13th street. 

The English occupation dates from 1664. The 
city seal, granied in 1686, in the days of Governor 
Andros, is interesting historically. The beavers re- 
mind us of the early importance of the fur-trade 
along the Hudson, and of the carcer of Astor after 
the Revolution. Indeed, the beavers bad much to do 
with the settlements at New Amsterdam and Ft. 
Orange (Albany). The Indian and the Sai'or of the 
seal are readily understood: but the meaning of the 
barrels and the windmill are not apparent until one 
recalls the right granted to the city, in 1678, to bolt 
flour, and that this early monopoly was the source of 
great wealth. 

In various parts of New York, but especially on 
the ground of the Battle of Harlem (‘n the vicinity of 
Riverside Park, Grant's Tomb, and the grounds of 
Columbia College), are many fine tablets erected in 
memory of the Revolutionary conflict by var-ous 
patriotic societies. Some of these are on buildings 
belonging to Columbia. 

At No. 1 Broadway, a tablet marks the head- 
quarters of Washington and Lee. Near this spot 
was the staine +f George III., which was converted 
into rebel bull 


The *ub-tre ury building on Wall street is the 
site of the Hl of 1698. Here:— 
“Just wl the Treasury’s marble front, 
Looks« Wall street’s mingled nations,” 


‘ 


figure of the first president, whd took 
fice on this spot. It seems the most 
calm of all the serene presentments of Washington, 
but perhaps the bustle of Wall street intensifies the 
majesty of the figure by contrast. 

In the yard of old Trinity, erected at the head of 
Wall street by the Church of England in 1697, are 
the tombs of Hamilton, Albert Gallatin, Captain 
James lawrence, Robert Fulten, and other celebri- 
ties. 

At 115 Broadway was the old DeLancey hous+, o: 
Burns’ Tavern, where, October 31, 1765, the Opposi- 


is a coloss*! 


the oath of 


tion to English stamps was organized, and the non- 
importation agreement signed. 

A tablet on the City hall marks the spot where th 
Declaration of Independence was publ ished to the 
army, July 9, 1776, in the presence of Washington; 
while one on the post-office reminds us of events 
connected with the liberty pole so obnoxious to the 
British. 

In the upper part of the city one can see the ruins 
of old Fort Washington and several Revolutionary 
An street is 


plainly seen from the cars on Amsterdam avenue. 


redoubts. old block house on 


The place where Hale was executed on 3rd avenue 
and 63rd street; the Point of Rocks at 127th street 
and Convent avenue, from which Washington 
watched the fight of September 16, 1776; Washing- 
ton’s headquarters at the old Jumel mansion; the 
home of Hamilton; Audwhon’s House; old St. Paul’s 
church; the place of the conflict of British Regulars 
with the Sons of Liberty, corner of William and 
John streets, and the site of the prisons of the Revo- 
lution, are a few of the many historic spots in New 
York which interest the tourist. 

The suburbs of New York are equally attractive. 
Almost any place on the Long Island coast, as well 
as the beautiful towns on the Connecticut shore of 
the Sound, will be found truly delightful. The Lorg 
Tsland railway furnishes a list of summer homes on 
the island, on application. The rates vary from 
$5.00 a week up to the tariff of some of the famous 
resorts on the south shore. Beside these, there is 
the well-known, Jersey coast, the Hudson, and the 
mountains and glens of Pennsylvani~, and New York, 
many of which are not far from New York. Rock- 
land and Orange counties in New York furnish pi:- 
turesque sites for hundreds of Tuxedos. 

From New York, as a centre, the historic student 
an study the many famous battle-grounds near at 
hand. 

A short sail takes one to Block Island, Narragan- 
sett Pier, Newport or Nantucket. For a longer sii’, 
go to the Maine coast, Newport News, Savannah, 
Jamaica, or the Bermudas. In the season there are 
daily excursion steamers to Coney Island, Staten 
Island, and numerous other spots, and frequent ex- 
cursions by train to glens and mountain lakes. The 
rates are astonishingly cheap. 

Many small family hotels in New York are not un- 
duly expensive. Some women who are eligible—by 
reason of earning their own livelihood—find a tempo- 
rary home in the really elegant Margaret Louisa 
Home, (where rooms must be engaged in advance) 
which Mrs. Shepard placed in charge of the Y. W. 
C. A., for such purposes. 

Possibly, in midsummer, the tourist would prefer 
some suburban spot to the city itself. The Outlook 
Recreation Bureau, or an acquaintance in Grea‘er 
New York, should help the visiter to find suitable 
accommodations. 

The stranger who is happly placed will find this 
district about New York a very delightful and “re- 
warding” place for rest, recreation, or study. Indeed, 
there are few spots that prescmt so many rare attrac- 
the district about Greater New York.— 
School Education. 


tions as 


SOMMER COLLECTIONS. 


BY ADELINE H. JACOBS, B. SC., PHILADELPHIA. 


Instead of outlining to you the nature work to be 
taught during the month of June, I have decided to 
give you some practical suggestions for the making 
of a flower collection. In making a herbarium, one 
learns so much about flowers,—how they grow, their 
appearance, time of blooming, etc..—that the labor 
connected with the gathering, pressing, mounting, 
and labeling of specimens is amply repaid. The di- 
rections, given here in detail, are to be followed by 
the teacher, who will then be able, through her own 
experience, to help and guide her pupils in their first 
attempts to make a herbarium. 

The best way to give the class the proper start, is 
for the teacher to organize a few field trips. As a 
preparation for the excursion, each pupil should pro- 
vide himself with a large brown paper bag, a knife, 
and an old magazine wrapped about with a strong 
piece of string. 

The gathering of material needs some comment. 
Both the leaves and flowers of a plant should be col- 
lected, so that the specimen will be complete; in 
some cases, the roots, too, should be preserved, as 
well as the fruit or seed-case. However, as these 
latter are difficult for a beginner to mount, they may 
he dispensed with. After the flowers have been 
gathered and brought home, in the paper bag, the 
ends of the stems should be clipped, and the flowers 
placed in water, When they have freshened, they 


should be taken out of water, the leaves and stems 
wiped dry, and then pressed. As some flowers, the 
dandelion for instance, do not revive in water, they 
must be laid in a book, on being picked. It is best 
to gather buds of wild roses and let them open in 
water over night. The petals of the fully blown rose 
fall so easily that it is advisable to press the newly- 
opened buds. In spreading out the petals of the 
wide-open flower, the petals fall off and spoil an 
otherwise pretty specimen. 

The magazine will be useful when gathering ferns 
and leaves of trees. The leaves can ‘be placed at 
once in the book before they have a chance of wither- 
ing. 

The pressing and drying of flowers and leaves 
should be done quickly to be done well. One must 
guard against mildew attacking the moist plant 
tissues. A whole set of specimens may ibe ruined by 
overlooking a leaf that shows signs of mildew; but 
with a little care, mo such accident will happen. 
The moisture of the plants is to be absorbod by 
“driers” or sheets of paper laid between the speci- 
mens; as the driers become damp, they must be 
changed for fresh dry papers. In replacing the 
driers, it is best not to handle the specimens; so they 
show!d be laid between a single folded paper, and 
kept in it, while the thick wads of absorbing paper 
between these separate sheets can easily be removed 
without fingering the plant directly. ‘The driers 
should be changed once a day for the first few days, 
and every two or three days, later on. Afiter the 
plants are well dried, they may be kept in the pres; 
without giving them further attention until it is 
convenient to commence the work of mounting them. 
A second supply of dry papers should be on hand. 
When the papers are taken out of the press, they 
should be spread out in the air and sunlight to dry, 
and so be gotten ready for use again. 

While arranging the leaves and flowers for press- 
ing, one learns much of their characteristics. The 
specimens should be spread out, so as to show to the 
best advantage. Too thick flower clusters may have 
to be thinned out; leaves that overlap other leaves 
or hide the flowers may need to be cut off. Very 
thick stems, difficult to press, should be sliced off. 
(Great thistle-heads should be cut in half. In mount- 
ing such specimens, the flat, cut surface should be 
placed against the paper. 

The position in which the plant is pressed will be 
that in which it is mounted, so that the arranging of 
the plant parts at this stage is important. The 
“sandwich” of plants and newspapers should be 
placed on a board, and covered by another. Then 
lay on top of the upper board several bricks, heavy 
stone, or irons. These will give the necessary firm 
pressure on which depends the drying without 
wrinkling. This simple arrangement of newspaper, 
boards and weights, fulfills all the requisites of a 
flower-press, despite the elaborate affairs consisting 
of wooden strips and leather straps that are on the 
market. If any improvement is ‘to ‘be made on this 
crude press, it should be in the direction of driers. 
Newspapers are said to act chemically on the flowers 
and cause their colors to fade. Thin sheets of 
manilla paper, in which to lay specimens, and blot- 
ters or regularly prepared driers are used by 
botanists. 

When a book is used for pressing leaves, of course 
the same precautions as in the case of newspaper 
driers should be observed. After the leaves, just 
gathered, have been in the book a day, they should 
be placed in another book, while the first is stood 
open to dry. During the whole time, they are in the 
book, they should be kept under considerable pres- 
sure. 

The securing of pressed specimens to the paper 
can be done in several ways. The sprays of flowers 
are arranged on the mount and secured to it by nar- 
row strips of white silk court plaster, placed at inter- 
vals along the stems and over edges of leaves. This 
is a very neat and satisfactory method. Another way 
is to place the plant on a blotter and carefully apply 
a little glue to every part. Transfer the specimen to 


the mount and press firmly, till every part adheres 
to the paper. 

The paper used for mounts should ibe of a uni- 
form size, and of a substantial texture to stand 
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handling and to support the specimens. Pretty 
panels for schoolroom decoration can be made by 
mounting buttercups or other bright flowers on 
tinted cardboard. Much of the beauty of a herba- 
rium depends on the selection of large perfect speci- 
mens and on the artistic arrangement of them on the 
mounts. The name of the specimen, with the date 
of collecting and locality should be written in the 
lower right hand corner. Gum labels, with this data, 
placed in the corners give a certain neatness and 
uniformity to a herbarium. 

The pressing and mounting of some of the flowers 
-olleeted on the field trip should be carried on in the 
«-hoolroom under the teacher’s supervision. The 
-hildren will be delighted if the teacher assists them 
in making a souvenir booklet, to be carried home on 
ihe last day of school. After having mounted some 
jwlflozen flowers, each on a sheet of white paper, 
the pupils should Jace the sheets together with a 
piece of ribbon. A cover of cardboard adds to the 
appearance Of the booklet. A short quotation relat- 
ing to the flower, might be written on the page fac- 
ing it. Such dainty flower-books form a pleasing 
souvenir of the June nature work. 

The children will enjoy the prospects of an ex- 
} bition in the fall of their summer collections. The 
aiuouncement of such an exhibition will cause a 
pleasant rivalry among them to search the woods 
and hillsides, om bright days, for rare flowers, and to 
inount and label their specimens neatly, when rainy 
days prevent field work. 

As for the teacher herself, avill she be willing to 
allow the children to excel her in sharp eyes, dex- 
trous fingers, and enthusiasm? There are two books 
which every teacher should use thoroughly this 
summer—not, however, to read them from cover to 
cover—but to learn to know by constant reference. 
‘These books are Harriet L. Keeler’s beautifully illus- 
trated book “Our Native Trees,”* and Mrs. William 
Starr Dana’s interesting volume, “How to Know the 
Wild Flowers.””* 

As a fitting conclusion to the year’s nature work, 
or better as a suggestive introduction to the summer 
collecting, are these words:— 

“Natural Science consists in two things—seeing 
what you look at, and drawing proper conclusions 
from what you see.” 


*Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A PICTURE LESSON. 


BY HELEN SARGENT. 
(Juestion—What is the name of this picture? 
Answer—The Angel Heads. 

().—How many heads are there here? 

A.—There are five. 

().—How is every head thrown into relief? 

A.—By a white light, coming from above. 

().—What accompanies every head? 

A.—Little wings. 

().—Let us think, for a bit, of our composition 
work. What kind of sketches have we been writing? 

A.—Charaeter sketches. 

{’.—Whose character did we trace last? 

A.—Mr. Serooge’s. 

(.—Was it interesting? Did we enjoy it? 

A.—Yes’m, we did. 

{).—Look again at the picture. If we let these 
heads picture different phases of a character—differ- 
cnt phases of @ character, how many people might 
the five heads represent? 

A.—They could represent only one person. 

‘’.—Now think—what part of any boy or gir! 
helps him. to understand what he sees, what he 
hears, what he feels? What part of any boy or gir! 
helps him to make a correct recitation, helps him 
'o realize when a recitation is incorrect? 

A.—It is his mind. 

{’.—What is it, then, that makes character? 

A\.—It is the mind. 
. ').—If we let these heads be character pictures, 
‘hey must also be—? 

A.—Mind pictures. 

“.—Let that he the subject of our lesson for to- 


day,—“Pictures of the Mind.” 
write it on the board. 

Q.—Looking at the head turned in profile, what 
is the boy or girl whom it represents doing? 

A.—He is looking at something. 

Q.—Is he looking steadily or unsteadily? 

A.—Very steadily. 

Q.—Would you think he might see the object 
clearly enough to draw its outline? 

A.—Yes, he could. 

Q.—Is it better to see objects definitely, or to see 
them blurred? 

A.—Better to see them definitely. 


Agnes, you may 


(Loaned through the courtesy of Perry P.ctures Co.) 


Q.—Why? 

A.— Because you could draw them. 

Q.—What is the mind helping this boy or girl 
to do? 

A.—To see. 

Q.—Then could we name this picture “The Mind 
Seeing”? Robert, will you write that name beneath 
our subject? 

- Q.—Do you think that the mind is reasoning 
here, or just seeing? 

A.—Just seeing. 

Q.—Let us think of the light in this picture 
Does it seem to come from orie central spot or all 
about? 

A.—fFrom one central spot. 

Q.—Could you imagine this spot to be a great 
diamond far up out of sight, throwing beams of 
light downward? 

Q.—If this first boy or girl sees rightly, what kind 
of an eye would you say he had? 

A.—A careful eye. A true eye. 

Q.—What kind of a mind must be helping a true 
eye? 

A.—A true mind. 

Q.—But could the true mind help the eye, or the 
eye see, if there were no broad shaft of light? 

A—No, it would be dark. 

Q).—Is it a deceiving light or a true light? 

A.—A true light. 

Q.—What could we name the great jewel that 
throws the true light? 

A.—We could name it Truth. . 

Q.--How much of this first head is lighted bv 
Truth? 

A.—Only a part. 

Q.--Does it mean that he sees the whole truth? 

A.—Only a part. 

That is,—this is the mind seeing, not thinking, 
nor reasoning, but just seeing. How many have a 
baby at home? If you hold up a yellow orange, 
what does he do? Does he wonder where it came 
from, what climate made it grow? No, he just looks. 
So in this picture, the mind sees, without under- 


standing. 
But look now at the second head, how is it poised? 
A.—It is tipped down. 
Q.—Are the eyes open or almost closed? 
A.—Almost closed. 
Q.—Is the light on the eyes or on the head? 
A.—It is on the head. 
Q.—When a child has looked and again looked, 
when he has seen one object many times, when he 
has seen many objects, what might he begin to do? 


A.—To think? 


Yes, to wonder; to think. This little head is 
bowed in thought. Because the eyes have seen, the 
rege can now think. What picture of the mind is 
this? 

A.—*“The Mind Thinking.” 

Irene, will you write this name for us beneath 
Robert’s? 

The child has seen, he has thought,,and now he 
can imagine. He begins to see those things that 
are not actually before his eyes. But he is looking 
directly toward the great jewel, Truth; its light 
floods his face. Perhaps he remembers a courage- 
ous deed, he read, of some soldier, perhaps he re- 
calls how hardworking and persistent is another suc- 


cessful man, perhaps he puts these qualities of these. 


two men together, making an ideal man, whom he 
will be. He will be brave and industrious and 
faithful. Because he has seen carefully and 
thought rightly, he can imagine truthfully. What 
shall we call this mind picture? 

But it is not only to imagine truthfully. This 
fourth head still looking up, still in the light of 
Truth, indicates that this boy or girl believes, that he 
accepts, that he is strong to live, to be his ideal, to 
make his dreams “come true.” This is the mind ac- 
cepting. 

Finally, we have the face picturing the fully de- 
veloped character. See how peaceful the eyes are, 
no fine lines of worry or fretfulness between them. 
See how serene the mouth is, not drawn nor pained. 
See how perfect the oval of the face is. 

The little wings suggest angels, suggest the high- 
est life in every phase of its mind action. 

PICTURES OF ‘'THOUGHT. 
WKITTEN BY RACHEL ©. RICE. GRADE VIII 


In this picture there are five conditions of the 
mind, the mind seeing, thinking, imagining, accept- 
ing, and developed. The heads representing these 
conditions of the mind are in the shaft of light com- 
ing from Truth. 

The face turned in profile is the mind seeing. 
It observes, but it does not try to understand the 
things it sees, or to know what they mean. 

The head tipped downward is the mind thinking. 
It is reasoning about the things it has already seen. 

The next is the imagining mind. Its eyes are 
wide open and its lips are parted as if it had dis- 
covered something and was wondering. 

The fourth head is the mind accepting. It has 
seen, thought, imagined, and now believes. Its 
head is turned upward and the light of Truth is 
shining full upon it. 

The last is the mind developed. The face is a per- 
fect oval with no lines around the mouth or be- 
tweengthe eyes. It is full of peace. 


EARLY HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Editor New England Journal of Education: — 

Dear Sir: It is so rare to find an incorrect statement 
in your paper that I beg your pardon for calling your at- 
tention to one on page 77 in the Journal for January 29, 
1903. The mistake is not yours, as it occurs in a quota- 
tion from Miss Susan B. Anthony on ‘Education for 
Women”: “When, in 1851, Mrs. Stanton, Lucy Stone, and 
I made a demand that girls in the state of New York 
should be permitted an opportunity for a college’ educa- 
tion, there was not even a high school open to them in 
the whole United States.” 

- T beg leave to diifer with her in this statement, as a 
high school for girls only was established in Newbury- 
port, Mass., in 1843, and maintained a separate existence 
as the “Female High School of Newburyport,” until it 
was consolidated in 1868 with the Brown High for boys 
only and the Putnam Free School, a funded institution 
for the education of “youth” from any part of the world. 

Knowing your interest in the education of boys and 

girls, I am venturing to trespass on your time by giving 


_you a short statement about this high school for girls 


only, my “alma mater,” a school whose influence upon 
the young women of Newburyport during the last half 
of the nineteenth century, in the training of their char- 
acters as well as their minds, was far-reaching. 

Those citizens of the town of Newburyport who, in the 
midst of bitter opposition, succeeded in so influencing 
the voters that in 1842 it was voted to establish a female 
high school “builded better than they knew” for the 


(Continued on page 361.) 
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Every day brings fresh evidence of the universal 
interest in the Boston meeting. 


What would Emerson say if he should h€ar the 
memorial addresses of the present year? 


There are sixty per cent. more students in second- 
ary schools than there were ten years ago, or 
367,003 in 1890 to 719,241 in 1900. 


The free advertising scheme is worked to the limit 
in the seandal charge. Wonder who gets paid for 
furnishing that free advertising idea. 


Some schoolmasters of Philadelphia and other 
Atlaritic cities, who own yachts, will sail to Boston 
and Jive in their yacht during the stay. 


Rev. William H. Sleak has retired from the min- 
istry to attach himself to a circus. That is out West, 
where some ministers run a circus without retiring. 


Salem has had the lead of every other Massachu- 
setts city for a full month in the matter of advance 
memberships, but most of the cities will join her in 
a 100 per cent. record very soon. 


Massachusetts has started in well on her St. Louis 
educational exhibit by the appointment of George FE. 
Gay of Malden to arrange for it. There is no man in 
the country who has demonstrated greater skill in 
this direction. His work at Chicago has never been 
excelled. 

In the theatrical centre of New York there are 
every ngiht 5,000 carriages and 15,000 persons trying 


to get together, while 20,000 more persons are trying 
o get away without carriages, all at the same time, 
and no one is ever hurt or much delayed. That is 
strenuous enough for the President. 


Boston honors her teachers on their various anni- 
versaries in a manner that makes it a delight to be 
in the educational service of the city. Orlando W. 
Dimick has becn principal of the Wells school twenty- 
one years, and upon the anniversary he found twenty- 
one rare American Beauty roses on his desk with 
many other reminders that the pupils rememibered 
that he had reached majority. Mr. Dimick is one 
of the noble men in the profession. 


NEW YORK IS 250 YEARS OLD. 


New York has done wonderfully well, but she has 
only begun. She is, to be sure, the largest American 
city, but the day is not distant when she will be the 
largest city inthe world. She has the highest bui!d- 
ings, and soon she will have the best streets; the best 
street car service on, under, and above the streets; 
the best municipal laws, the best enforced; the best 
theatres; the best hospitals; the best libraries; the 
best schools; the best school buildings; the best play- 
grounds; the best churches; and the best moral con- 
ditions of any very large city in the world. Great is 
New York. Greatest she is to be. 


A SMILE IN CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Tribune reports that the board of 
education of that city on May 27 voted unanimously 
to elect a woman from St. Louis at $2,300 salary he- 
cause “she has a pleasing smile.” Chicago wants the 
world to understand that it is a libel that she is 
proud of that ashen pallor, wrinkled brow, drooping 
eye, down-in-the-mouth state of. body and mind 
which has been assumed to be characteristic of the 
educational pessimism of the vicinity. As was said 
at the meeting, $2,300 is easy when it can purchase 
a smile, and the world can know that the board is 
unanimous in its insistence that a smile is appre- 
ciated by the city’s educational fathers. 


EDUCATIONAL CENTERS. 


There must be a much broader use of the school 
property in the out-of-school hours. Dr. Henry M. 
Ieipziger, who has made such a success of the free 
evening lectures in the schoolhouses, has this to say 
of this larger use of the schoolhouses:— 

Why not carry this conception of the utilization 
of the schoolhouse even a little farther than the free 
evening lecture? You may walk im portions of our 
city where block after block consists of tenement 
houses, many of these occupied by hundreds of 
human beings. Little that is sightly attracts the 
eye, and yet in the midst of one of these unsightly 
blocks one comes upon a splendid school building 
whose doors are closed. It is Sunday. The authori- 
ties of this city are now considering the proper means 
of grappling with the excise law—how to recognize 
the demands of human nature and obedience to pub- 
lic betterment. You close the saloon. Where shall 
the youth of the city in these crowded districts 
gather? Why should not the schoolhouse be open on 
Sunday afternoon, and people gather in its main hall 
to listen to an unlifting lecture of a biographical, 
lvistorical, or musical nature? Would not such-a use 
of our school buildings be justified? 


CHICAGO FIREWORKS. 


Superintendent EK. G. Cooley is to write a lecture 
to be read in every class by its teacher on the third 
of July. This leeture will extol deeds of valor. 
Children are to be taught on the third that they 
should not use firecrackers on the Fourth, but the 
mayor for the first time promulgates permission :— 

“Mayor's Office, Chicago, May 25.—The mayor 
being vested with discretion as to the use and dis- 


play of fireworks in the streets, alleys, and public 
places in the city of Chicago, I therefore, in the ex- 
ercise of such discretion, make proclamation that the 
proper use and display of fireworks, squibs, rockets, 
crackers, torpedoes, serpents, and other explosives 
within the city will be permitted on vacant lots} in 
and upon the streets and public parks and grounds 
under control of the city authorities on the Fourth 
of July next, between the hours of 4 o’clock a. m., 
and midnight.” 

This ought to be ample fun even for Chicago, and 
the mayor wisely excludes cannon crackers and all 
firearms. He also precludes the placing of torpedoes 
on street car tracks, and all fireworks from back 
alleys and back yards. These discriminations should 
do much good. Why not let this set the pace for 
other large cities? 


THE CHANNING STATUE. 


On the first day of June—a day of radiant sun- 
shine and peerless beauty, a fine bronze statue to 
William Eliery Channing was unveiled in the Beston 
Public Garden, in the presence of expectiant and ad- 
miring thousands. The handsome memorial was 
made possible by a bequest of $30,000 to the City of 

3oston by John Foster. The exercises preceding the 

unveiling were memorable from the presence and ad- 
dresses of President Eliot, Edward Everett Hale, 
Lieutenant-Governor Curtis Guild, and others. 

Dr. Channing was a native of Newport, when that 
place was a bustling ahd crowded seaport, and yet of 
great natural and varied beauty. After passing 
through its preparatory schools, he entered Harvard 
in ‘his fifteenth year. He devoted himself passion- 
ately to classical and general literature, read Shake- 
speare copiously, Hutcheson on “Beauty and Virtue,” 
Ferguson on “Civil Society,” and kindred books. 
And here he founded that charming style of com- 
position that placed him very high in the world of 
letters, and made him a most eloquent and attractive 
speaker. 

Channing’s adult life was spent in Boston. It 
was asa minister that he began his work there in 
1803. But while his *pulpit was his throne, he con- 
tributed largely to literary publications, and won for 
himself an extensive and delighted circle of readers. 
His diction was fascinatingly rich and _ polished. 
His thought was robed in graceful, but never gaudy, 
dress. It was a literary treat to read Channing; an: 
numbers of cultivated people, who were unable to 
share many of his opinions, were found among his 
hearers because of his charming literary style. He 
was a master of English. 

Ile was the friend of every worthy social reform 
of his day, and the uncompromising foe of every- 
thing that hindered and debased society. He cham- 
pioned the cause of the laboring classes, and pleaded 
for their betterment. He thundered invectives 
against the intemperate habits of the day. He 
claimed the emancipation of the slave as a simple act 
of national righteousness. And he continually 
sought the enlargement of the educational system, 
which he considered capable of improvement. 

An educated man himself, he wished to share his 
advantages with every member of the commonwealth. 
Fspecially was he convinced that the community 
was not viewing the problem of education from the 
highest standpoint. Anyone who wished to teach 
was considered able to teach. And the teacher’s re- 
muneration was so scant that efficient instruction 
could not be obtained. School boards were cheapen- 
ing tuition by the s'ender stipend that was offered. 

Channing’s earnest contention was, that the com- 
munity was endeavoring to save at the wrong point, 
when it was parsimonious in its policy towards th» 
schools. In his zealous advocacy for better educa- 
tion, he declared the teacher’s vocation to be more 
important than that of the clergyman or thé states- 
man. Ile spoke of the education of the child as 
“paramount in society,” and “the main security of 
free institutions.” And he insisted that if sacri- 
fices were to be made, they were to be sacrifices in 
show and luxury, rather than sacrifices of the school. 
People “should wear the cheapest clothes, live on the 
plainest food, if they can in no other way secure to 
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their families the best education.” ‘The best minds 
i) every community should be secured at any price 


,. educators, was one of his strongest and sanest de- 


mands. 

And another of his edueational dreams was for the 
jormation in America of a purely national literature, 
iat should) most worthily present American 
ijoughts and hopes. He maintained that it was not 
jizhest wisdom to be feeding our minds on English 
}yoks; we ought to have American books as our 
yental pabulum. Foreign books, he said, were made 
i) the midst of monarchical surroundings, and in 
ihe atmosphere of a state church; and it was not a 
ane thing for us to be dependent upon such volumes 
for our reading. And he called for American authors 
io provide us with beoks better fitted for our own 
Uses, and claimed that we were able to frame a liter- 
ature that might aid in the illumination of the world. 
\Ve must not be taking torches from foreign hands; 
hut rather plaeing lighted torches in others’ hands, 
to aid in the enlightenment of the globe. 

‘Those who shall lodk upon the noble statue of 
(Channing, just unveiled, will not forget what Presi- 
dent Mliot said of him, that he was one of the most 
earnest and most sane friends of education that New 
has ever produced. 


THE WKEK IN REVIEW. 


li may be hoped that the madness of automobile 
racing en publie highways has received a permanent 
check as the result of the tragedies attending the 
creat race between Paris and Madrid, which started 
carly Sunday morning, May 24, and was halted by 
the combined action of the French and Spanish 
governments after the first stage, from Paris to Bor- 
deaux, was completed. There were three hundred 
entries, and the machines were s‘arted, or perhaps it 


would be more proper to say were discharged, at in- 
tervals of one minute for five hours, like s» many 
terrifying missiles along the road from Versailles to 


bordeaux. Weighing, as some of them did, a thou- 
sand pounds, and attaining an average speed of more 
than sixty miles an hour outside of the cities, it is 
no wonder that they spread death and destruction 
along their way. ° 
* * * 

One machine was overturned at a railroad cross- 
ing. ‘Two soldiers and a child were killed, and the 
chauffeur, pinned under the car, which had taken 
fire, was burned to death. Another car, the driver of 
which tried to avoid running over a dog, struck a 
tree with terrifie foree,and the chauffeur was killed 
outright. Still another car was overturned, and both 
the occupants fatally hurt. A woman who tried to 
cross the road somewhere along the line was killed. 
This is only a partial list of the more shocking ac- 
cilents. The wonder is that there were not more, 
with the ears following each other at such terrific 
speed, through clouds of dust, along roads built for 
ordinary travel. 

* 

While the French were wild over the automobile 
race, London was stirred by one of those great popu- 
lar demonstrations of sentiment at Hyde Park, which 
sometimes amount to nothing, and sometimes are 
mightily effective. The occasion was a protest 
against the London Education bill, which is now 
pending in. Parliament. Labor organizations and 
non-conformist bodies joined in the procession, and 
the crowd assembled is estimated at nearly half a 
million. The ineident suggests that there is trouble 
ahead for the government in tthe contest over this 
hill, which is vehemently opposed on religious 
srounds, like the general Education act of last year. 
Meanwhile, non-conformists at Oxford and elsewhere 
ire organizing a campaign of “passive resistance” 
igainst the payment of rates for the support of de- 
lominational schools, which is likely to give the 
“overnment trouble. 

* * * 

News from Macedonia is brief and fragmentary, 
Which indicates not that the situation has improved, 
but rather that the Turkish censorship is in good 
working order. When the veil lifts now and then it 
's upon some scene of struggle and massacre. For 


instance, at the Macedonian village of Smerdesh, 


near Saionica, there was a fight which lasted thirty 
hours, ending in the burning or blowing up of every 
house by the Turks. One hundred and fifty bodies 
were taken out of the ruins. Near Mogil, a small 
revolutionary band was annihilated by the Turkish 
troops. The village of Banitzi was burned by the 
Turks, and of the 500 inhabitants, only forty-eight 
escaped. ‘These are incidents reported in a single 
day’s despatches, but apparently far worse horrors 
than these will be needed to stir Europe to action. 
* * 

With somewhere from 100,000 to 200,000 wage- 
earners in New York, mostly in the building trades, 
out of work by reason of strikes and lockouts, with 
at least 25,000 idle in Chicago for the same reason, 
with a strike threatened among 80,000 textile 
workers in Philadelphia, and a strike among 18,000 
workers in the Lowell cotton mills drawing to a close, 
and other labor disturbances, large and small, in 
progress or threatened, it is clear that we are passing 
through a period of unusual industrial disturbance. 
The situation is the more strange because hitherto 
in our history periods of industrial activity and gen- 
eral prosperity like the present have usually been 
free from great strikes. These usually set in as con- 
ditions change, and represent attempts to avert cut- 
downs of wages. In the midst of so much strife, 
there is need of an incessant preaching of the prin- 
ciples of arbitration. 

* * * 

Rioting has taken place at Agram and elsewhere 
in Croatia, upon a scale which suggests actual revolt, 
and the disturbed districts have been put under 
martial law. Old race feuds and jealousies, intensi- 
fied by discontent over heavy taxation and wide- 
spread poverty, account for these disturbances. The 
Croations hate the Magyars, who are the ruling race 
in Hungary,—of which kingdom Croatia forms a 
part. Croatia has retained a legislature of its own, 
and one of the privileges accorded it in the agree- 
ment under which it became a part of Hungary was 
the retention of Croation as the official language in 
all affairs with Hungary. Now Hungary, it is 
charged, is violating this agreement. For these and 
other reasons, among them the oppression charged 
upon the ruling governor or “Ban,” Croatian peas- 
ants are throwing themselves upon Hungarian police 
and soldiers, and the whole kingdom is disturbed. 

* * * 


The last agricultural appropriation bill carried 
an almost unnoticed paragraph under which the sece- 
retary of agriculture and the secretary of the treasury 
were given authority to exclude adulterated or 
falsely labeled foreign foods and beverages. These 
provisions take effect on the first of July, and the de- 
partment of agriculture has been quietly preparing 
for their enforcement by making chemical analyses 
of the products which are most likely to be adulter- 
ated. Hitherto, in order to exclude any of these 
products, it has been necessary to prove that the 
adulterations were deleterious to health. Under the 
new law, the burden is thrown upon the foreign ex- 
porter, who will be required to take oath that his 
product is neither adulterated nor falsely labeled. 
Somehow, the promulgation of this law has occa- 
sioned quite a flutter in Germany. 

The elections for the new Reichstag in Germany 
are scheduled for the 16th of June, and the heat of 
the campaign in progress belies the reputation of the 
Germans for endowment with a phlegmatic tempera- 
ment. The government will rely for its majority in 
the new Reichstag upon the combined vote of four 
parties, the Catholic Centre, tihe regular Conserva- 
tives, the Free Conservatives or “Empire party,” and 
the National Liberals. It is an ill-assorted combina- 
tion and together it is likely to include but a little 
more than half the total membership. The tariff 
question and the associated issue of commercial 
treaties figure prominently in the campaign. The 
extreme Agrarians want even more than they have 
secured in the new tariff, while at the opposite ex- 
treme the Social Democrats, who, at the last general 
election, polled more votes than any other party, are 
striving to exceed their record and seem likely to 


do so, . 


{Conunued from page 359.] 


future of their town. “The school owed its origin to the 
necessity felt among the more thoughtful people of the 
community for a more thorough and extended education 
for females, and for some means by which the young 
ladies could be prepared to become teachers.” 

A school building was erected in 1843 for the use of 
this school. During the time of its erection, seventy- 
eight young ladies began their work, in an engine house, 
under the instruction of Eben S. Stearns, principal, and 
Misses Sarah A. Green and Susan A. Swett as assistants. 
Before the building had been completed, the opponents 
of this new school planned to outwit its promoters by 
calling a town meeting, at which the vote should be re- 
called and the building used for another town purpose. 
This becoming known, advice was sought, with the result 
that, on the nineteenth of December, 1843, the teachers 
of the school and a procession of young ladies, each 
carrying her chair and books, marched to the unfinished 
and unfurnished building, and took possession of it in 
the name of the Female High School of Newburyport. 
The courage and determination and excellent sense of 
that class stamped the character of the school which has, 
from that date, maintained a high place among the high 
schools of the state of Massachusettts and of the world. 

The following is copied from a catalog of the school 
printed in 1864: “The Newburyport Female High School 
was established December 19, 1843. It is believed to have 
been the first school of the kind organized in the country. 
The School Report for 1843, the year the school went 
into operation, thus speaks of it: ‘It is the wish and de- 
sign of the schoo] committee to furnish a Female High 
School, in which the pupils shall be thoroughly taught the 
solid and useful branches of education, and, also, pre- 
pared to teach the same, should they undertake the busi- 
ness of instruction.’ In the year following they thus 
speak of the early success of the school: ‘The Female 
High School has been organized and in operation about 
one year. It was designed to be one of the best of its 
kind—to give accurate and substantial instruction, re- 
moved as far as possible from showy superficiality, and 
under circumstances which should meet the wants of all 
classes in the community, who might desire its advan- 
tages for their children. To as great an extent as rea- 
sonable expectation could demand, the purpose has thus 
far been accomplished. The school is one in which the 
useful and solid branches are thoroughly taught. No 
studies are pursued whose practical value in furnishing 
information, or mental discipline, cannot be clearly 
shown. Moreover, in regard to arrangements, order, de- 
votion to study, punctual attendance, and the existence 
of a strong attachment in favor of right, the school is 
remarkable, and not surpassed, we venture to say, by any 
similar school in the commonwealth. Such has been the 
testimony of all acquainted with the school. It has been 
visited, since it went into operation, by nearly, if not 
quite, a thousand persons, many of them strangers; and 
the general expression of opinion in its favor would 
authorize the committee in using the strongest terms to 
assure the town that it is rapidly producing all the effect 
contemplated by their generous expenditures in its be- 
half.’ Thus strongly spoke the committee in regard to 
it at that early period of its existence, and it is hoped the 
expectations then excited have not been disappointed by 
its subsequent history. Many schools, with substantially 
the same features, have since been established, the claims 
of females to a higher education are now more generally 
acknowledged, and the standard of public education has 
been much raised in all parts of our country; but the 
committee have always designed that this school should 
preserve its rank, and possess all the advantages of the 
best schools of its kind.” 

Respectfully yours, 
Mary N. Plumer Hawken, 


Graduate from the Female High School, Newburyport, 
. and the State Normal School, Salem, Mass., and an As- 
sistant in the Salem Normal School. 
Rockland, Me. 
—o——_ 

Dear Dr. Winship: In the list of early high schools 
which you printed a few weeks ago, it is strange that 
you should have omitted the Dorchester school, estab- 
lished in December, 1852, the semi-centennial of which 
has been so recently celebrated. 

This school deserves special mention, I think, as one 
of the two or three—if, indeed, there were three—in 
which, fifty years ago, English literature was studied in 
essentially the same manner as in the best secondary 
schools at the present time. When I began this work at 
Dorchester in 1852, I was able to learn, after careful in- 
quiry, of only one other such school in New England 
where a similar English course was prescribed, and that 
was the Cambridge high school, then in charge of the 
late Elbridge Smith. Whether he had done the same 
kind of work in the Worcester school before he came to 
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Cambridge I do not know; and I am not certain whether 
he required precisely the same work of boys preparing 
for college as I did, though at that time English was not 
even mentioned among the requirements for admission 
to Harvard and other colleges. 

As you know, I was the first master of the Dorchester 
school (not then one of the Boston schools), and was al- 
lowed to arrange the courses of study as I pleased. I 
had been teaching English in a country academy in the 
same manner for several years, having begun to do it 
rather as a recreation than because I expected any im- 
portant results from it; but the pupils enjoyed it as 
much as I did and I soon decided that it was really a 
good thing for them. Now that many of them are grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, they tell me that they regard 
it as the best part of their school training. 

In the Dorchester school the work in English was ar- 
ranged for the entire course from beginning to end, with 
as many exercises each week as were allotted to other 
branches. It included the study of the history of the 
language, as well as the reading of English and American 
authors. As there were no annotated school editions of 
literature in that day, we had to use the standard library 
editions. 

Mr. Smith was a somewhat older man than I, and very 
likely had begun the teaching of English before I did. 
I do not remember that we ever compared notes on that 
point, but it is certain that we had worked independently 
up to the time when we became acquainted, which was 
after I came to Dorchester. 

I believe that the Dorchester school was the first of its 
class in the country, if not in the world, in which girls 
studied Greek. There were no girls’ colleges then, and 
of course there were no female students in the regular 
classes fitting for college; but three girls in the school 
(when the boys preparing for college were but four in 
number) went through the regular course in Greek as a 
voluntary addition to their other work. I am sure that 
I did not suggest their doing it. They must have asked 
permission to do it, and I readily gave my consent. One 
of them afterwards became an assistant teacher in the 
school, and later in the Cambridge high school, where I 
gave her the charge of the most advanced classes in 
Greek and Latin composition. She was enticed away 
from the school by the president of Harvard College, who 
married her. W. J. Rolfe. 

Cambridge. 

In your editorial on high schools, no mention is made 
of Medford, whose high school was opened in 1835, a year 
before Salem, and three years before Philadelphia. 

C. H. Morss. 

Medford, Mass. 


INTROSPECTION, 


STEELTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


D PRIMARY GRADE—(SECOND YEAR.) 
[For teachers’ meeting, by Supt. L. E. McGinnes.] 
READING. 

1. Are my pupils daily gaining power to make out 
phonic words? Is there a gradual improvement in their 
articulation? 

2. Am I constantly emphasizing the thought-getting 
process, or am I satisfied with word-getting? DoI “hold 
on” for expression? Do I strive to give proper ideals of 
expression? How dol make the transition from the sen- 
tence reading in the First Reader to the paragraph read- 
ing in the Second Reader? 

3. Are many of my pupils losing ground because I fail 
to get them to work at the reading recitation? 

4. Do I employ the most successful reading devices? 

5. How can I use the supplementary readers to the 
best advantage? 

6. Am I ever disposed to lose sight of the backward 
or the dull pupil in reading? 

7. What stress do I place upon silent reading? 

LANGUAGE. 

1. Dol take sufficient time to read and to relate fairy 
tales and true stories? What value is there in this? 

2. Dol emphasize the oral reproduction of stories and 
incidents? 

3. In dictation do I distinguish between the dictation 
lesson and the dictation test? 

4. Do my pupils observe the following steps in dicta- 
tion: (a) listen, (b) think, (c) write? 

5. Are my pupils becoming accurate in the use of the 
period, the interrogation point, and the comma in direct 
address and in a series? 

6. Are inattentive and forgetful pupils encouraged in 
these directions by my repeating in dictation? 

7. Dol regard the mechanical part of language train- 
ing as an end or 4s a means? 

NUMBERS. 

1. Are my pupils learning to give the combimations 

with accuracy and promptness? Can they readily em- 


ploy them in simple, practical, oral examples? Do they 
as readily employ them in pencil work? 

2. Can they make intelligent use of the signs of addi- 
tion, subtraction, and equality? 

3. Am I emphasizing the oral expression side of my 
number work? Do I appreciate its language value as 
well as its number value? 

4. Am I particular to guard against the following 
habits: (a) counting units in adding, (b) guessing, (c) 
carelessness, (d) copying? 

5. DoI employ the most successful devices in my num- 
ber work? Do I encourage pupil questioning? 

6. To what extent can I enter upon the work of multi- 
plication and division this term? 

7. How much time should be devoted to numbers in 
this grade? 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

1. Does my work show in the carriage and movements 
of pupils when they are unconscious of physical exercise? 
Do they march well? Do they sit well? 

2. Dol frequently employ rapid physical drills for the 
sake of attention and promptness? 

3. Is my instruction in hygiene continuous and habit- 
forming, or is it confined to a limited number of weeks 
in the term? 

4. In what sense is every physical drill a temperance 
drill? 

5. How can I do this work well without I have an in- 
tense interest in the future welfare of the child? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. What forms of seat work do I employ other than 
pencil work? Why? 

2. Do I make constant use of our “Culture Deca- 
logue’’? 

3. Am I making the best use of the story and the lit- 
erary gem in teaching moral habits? 

* 4. How many of my patrons have I invited to visit my 
school this term? How many of the homes of my pat- 
rons have I visited? 

5. Am I ever disposed to forget the joy side of my 
work: (a) the consciousness of helping childhood; (b) 
the pleasure of observing growth; (c) the supreme joy 
that comes from loving children and from being loved by 
children? 


THE FETICH OF THE MATHEMATICS. 


AN OPEN LETTER. 


Mr. William D. Mackintosh: — 

Dear Sir: I think you owe an apology to the editor 
of the Journal of Education and the whole teaching pro- 
fession whose interests it has always so ably represented. 

In the issue of May 7 appears your second article, en- 
titled, “The Fetich of the Mathematics.” You attempt to 
maintain that abusive appellation by the statement that 
“the mathematics have nothing to do with the reasoning 
powers,” which you support by another statement, “that 
arithmetic and algebra employ three contradictory as- 
sertions about the ‘0’ (zero)”; a number of similar 
statements based on the above follow; then, finally, you 
give what purports to be your proof, 

‘if 3 (4—4) = 0, then 3 = 0” 
which you say is “rigorously following mathematical 
axioms and procedure.” 

Now, every person who has studied algebra as far as 
quadratics knows that last statement is false. 

No mathematician will say, if the product of two fac- 
tors is nothing, then each factor is equal to nothing; 
but he will say if the product of two factors is nothing, 
either one factor or the other must be equal to nothing. 

If you did not know the statement was incorrect you 
are not well enough acquainted with the subject to dis- 
cuss it, and if you did purposely use what you knew to 
be a false statement from which you might draw a num- 
ber of conclusions, you have shown the greatest possible 
disrespect to the teaching profession and the editor of 
this paper. ‘Teachers are supposed to lead their pupils 
in the search for truth, and exemplify in their work due 
reverence for what is true. 

If you think three contradictory assertions about the 
“0” are employed, pursue the subject further and get a 
concept of what “0” connotes, and see if there is any 
thing contradictory about it, but in the meanwhile rec- 
ognize your error and properly apologize. 

Yours respectfully, 


H, S. Freeman. 
Liverpool, N. 


Editor Journal of Education and Fellow Teachers: 


We will agree, I think, that, when anyone is trying to 
overturn a series of arguments, it is fairer to attack 
statements that are really there, rather than to attack 
statements that he chooses to substitute. For example, 
what the writer of the above found in my argument was 
this; 12—12 equals 0, Then came the explicit statement 


_ within the bounds of axiomatic division. 
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that this was to be divided by 4—4; thus, keeping well 
In its place, 
he substituted a simulated quadratic form, 3 (4—4) 
equals 0; with the avowed purpose of attacking from a 
quadratic standpoint. 

Again, I think we will all agree that mysterious hints 
of superior knowledge should be followed by setting 
this knowledge before us in concrete form. 

For example, where he says, “and get a concept of 
what ‘0’ connotes,” it would have been more to the pur- 
pose if he had put his own belief into concrete form, 
that we might judge whether it was invulnerable. 

I have made this much answer, hoping to interest you 
all toward farther investigation; perhaps elicit farther 
reply. 

Whoever reply—would their name were legion—let 
me suggest that we can put the whole matter on a much 
broader basis if you will first read my booklet entitled, 
“A Nightmare of the Centuries.” (See “Books Received” 
in this issue of Journal.) 

Perhaps I ought to apologize to Mr. Freeman for ad- 
dressing him inclusively, instead of individually. If he 
wishes to discuss statements he really finds and, also, 
the new issue involved in his substitution, I will will- 
ingly place my time at his disposal. 

William D. Mackintosh. 


DUTIES OF JANITORS. 


[A Model Set of Rules.] 


1. It shall be the duty of the janitors to sweep 
and dust all the rooms and halls in their respective 
buildings as often as is necessary to keep them in a 
neat condition; to wash the floors and windows twice 
each year—luring the winter and spring vacations— 


and keep the walks on and around the school prem- 
ises free from ice and snow during the winter months. 

®. ‘To examine daily into the condition of the 
playrooms, out-buildings, sidewalks, and fenees, and 
keep the same in good condition. To report to the 
principal, or committee on buildings and grounds, 
any needed repairs or injury done to any school prop- 


erty. 
3, ‘To have the rooms swfliciently warm for school 
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purposes by 8.30 a. m. at all seasons when fires are 
needed. 

4, To move ahout the play-grounds and play- 
rooms at recess time and after the quarter-bells, in 
order to assist the principal in maintaining proper 
Jiscipline; to put a stop to and report all disorder in 
‘he halls, owt-buildings, or on the play-grounds, and 
i» promptly report to the principal the use of pro- 
‘ine or vulgar language, or other disorder, on the 
pirt of the pupils. 

5. The janitors shall see that their clocks are 
reculated by standard time, and shall act as mes- 
-engers between the buildings when so directed by 
| superintendent or principals. 

‘, Janitors shall thoroughly clean all blackboard 
cviscrs as often as twice a week,—Moline, Illinois. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

ARITHMETIC FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. By Oscar Lynn Kelso, 
M. A. New York: The Macmillan Company. 274 pp. 
Price, 90 cents. 

This is an arithmetic for pupils who are old enough 
to appreciate the responsibility of the study. It is writ- 
ten in a Style to appeal to such pupils, plain and digni- 
fied. and taking for granted that they know the simple 
rules, and have had some previous practice. It is a 
book for very thorough work, and the examples are 
sufficient for plenty of it, and to spare. It is a very prac- 
tical working book for its own field. 

THE MORSE READERS, FIFTH BOOK. By Ella M. 
Powers and Thomas M. Balliet. New York: The Morse 
Company. 384 pp. Price, 66 cents. 

This fifth reader completes The Morse Series of read- 
ing books. This book makes a beginning of real litera- 
ture. While the extracts for this purpose must be brief, 
necessarily, they are of sufficient length to give an in- 
terest in the work from which the selection is taken. 
A large proportion are made from American authors; 
but there are also bits from the favorite authors, both 
English and French. The face of each author is at the 
head of his selections, with a brief account of his life. 
Testimonials from teachers who have used the book, 
speak of it with high praise. It is most attractive in 
appearance. 

THE STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES. By Adeline 
Knapp. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Illus- 
trated. 295 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

This Story of the Philippines is written with strong 
sympathy, such as can be felt for a place and people only 
by living with them, Miss Knapp has studied the 
Philippines and their people from their own point of 
view, and together with this she has made a carefully 
accurate study of historical conditions. These together 
make a very pleasing story, and one possessing strong 
character. It is published in the series of The World 
and Its Péople. 


ESKIMO STORIES. By Mary E. Smith. Illustrated by 
Harold V. Brown. New York. Rand, McNally Com- 
pany. 

This is a book for very small readers, full of story pic- 
tures, and picture stories. The stories are mostly in 
words of one syllable, and are pleasant and easy read- 
ing. When the child has finished he knows all there is 
. know that is picturesque about the life of the Es- 


EDUCATIONAL READERS. Nos. I., Il, IIL, and IV. 
rage & Co. 

This set of four readers is especially adapted to the 
schools of Jamaica, and is sent from the Educational 
Supply Company of Jamaica. The first reader is based 
on the phonic word method, prepared by Elizabeth H. 
Fundenburg, The series is progressive, and the selec- 
lions carry the interest along through the course, going 
"pward in literary character, as well as in the difficul- 
of reading. 


HANS, THE ESKIMO. By Christina Scandlin. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Illustrated. 125 pp. 
Price, 42 cents. 


_ This is a charming little story, and the best of it is, 
itis true. The story of Hans is the story of Dr. Kane’s 
Arctic expedition, and the story in the little book is 
Jst as Hans might have told it, as he is supposed to do. 
The story itself is as full of interest as the Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson, the personal life of the family, and what 
they must do to provide for themselves, to defend and 
coeae themselves, is of the same order of that old fa- 
orite. 
THE STORY OF A LIVING TEMPLE. By Frederick 
M. Rossiter, B. S., M. D., and Mary Henry Rossiter, 
\. M. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, $1.00, net, 
This is a book of practical talks about the human 
dy and its daily working use and capacity to do work. 
le body is the “living temple,” and every chapter that 
lescribes it keeps the thought of its life before the 
jvader. This gives the book a living interest of its own. 
hee plain certain facts, the necessary physiology 
‘tall young people should know, the primary mechan- 
“™ of the body, the use and care of eyes, ears, brain 
| nerves; but behind it all is the thought of the inner 
bi Whose temple, the body, is consecrated by its fit and 
Jeautiful laws. It gives the reader, especially the young 
bone & reverence for himself, a reason for using his 
“y in @ noble way, and respect for its care and preser- 


he 


vation. We say unhesitat- 
ingly that it should be in 
every schoolroom, and as 
widely as possible in the 
homes of our land, 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE. By Merrick 
Whitcomb. With Maps 
and Illustrations. New 
D. Appleton & 


The term “Modern Eu- 
rope” as applied to this 
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history means practically, 
the last four centuries; and 
their history, as Professor 
Whitcomb writes it, is a 
history of the develop- 
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very clear and deep con- 
ception of what Modern 
Europe signifies. 

The history itself is of 
men rather than of 
events; one feels that the 
epoch making “spirit’’ was 
in the men who repre- 
sented one period after 
another. 

Professor Whitcomb 
makes the individuality of 
of each one very pro- 
nounced, so that we feel 
at once not only where 
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king, emperor, statesman 

and reformer stood in history, but what he did to govern 
the history of his own time, and to make the history of 
the next. 

To use a history like this as a text-book, is really to 
study history; so small a book can be merely introduct- 
ory, but one goes from it to larger works with definite 
ideas to shape his plan, and with a specific knowledge 
cf men and timcs for h’s f:undation. The illustrations 
are numerous, and quite in character with the text. 
The references for each period are very helpful. 

The book is adapted to students of college grade, to 
whom it will be not only a practical working text-book, 
but an inspiring one. 


THE QUINCY WORD LIST. By Frank E. Parlin. 

New York: The Morse Company. 140 pp. 

“The Quincy Word List” is well known, and the new 
and revised edition will make it more popular than ever. 
It contains over seven thousand words, carefully graded, 
and arranged to be used, not merely as a spelling mem- 
ory exercise, but a fundamental study of words, and 
their building wp from key words. For the upper 
grades, a few rules, a list of homonyms and another of 
synonyms is added. The course is very thorough, and 
contains all the average practical use of words requires. 


Boston: 


HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. By O. B. Super. 

PD. C. Heath & Co. 

This is an abridgment for schools of Hugo’s Les 
Miserables. Other editions have been prepared pre- 
viously, and the work has found favor. Professor 
Super’s aim. in his edition, is to give a connected story 
cf Jean Valjean. The introduction is a brief sketch cf 
Hugo. The notes are few, but admirably chosen. The 
book is published in Heath’s Modern Language Series. 


MARIANELA. POR R. PEREZ GALDOS’. With Intro- 
duction, Notes and Vocabulary by J. Geddes, Jr., 
Ph. D., and Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 
Heath’s edition of this favorite Spanish text-book is 

to be recommended. The Introduction gives a very per- 

sonal idea of Galdos. The text is most attractively 
edited. The notes are made to be a help, but not a staff. 

The vocabulary at the end is of great assistance to free 

and easy reading. It is published in the series of Heath's 

Modern Language Text-Books. 


OUTTINE OF A YEAR’S WORK IN THE KINDER- 
JARTFN. Arranged by Anna W. Devereaux, super- 
viser of kindergartens, Lowell. Boston: J. L. Ham- 
mett Company. 170 pp. Price, 70 cents. 

Rv the new kindergartner facing her day’s work of 
story. play, sone and busy work, this little manual will 
he found a most practical book to have just at hand. The 
evtline is made for large classes, presumably for public 
work. where the interest and attention of many at once 
mret be contrelled, and much work must be in unison. 

The outline begins with suggestions for the week, the 
stories, songs, and games, and afterwards, the occupa- 


tions for each day. Such a book is a real boon for the 
teacher who can give little time to original work, or 
little attention to individuals. Where the time is saved 
her in planning the general work she can give it to sup- 
plementing from her own resources, and for our book is 
meant to bind a teacher to itself. But a great anxiety 
is saved in knowing what may be done for “ye nexte 
thinge,’’ and where to find the means of doing it. Such 

a resource helps to keep the work fresh and bright, and 

to supply the enthusiasm that in small classes may be 

found in original work. 

TARR AND MCMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES. Pennsyl- 
vania, Supplementary Volume. By William W. Ru- 
pert, C. E. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
101 pp. 

This is the eighth of the Supplementary Volumes wpon 
single states, or groups of states as New England, in the 
Tarr and McMurry Geography series. This volume 
upon Pennsylvania is prepared by William C. Rupert, 
C. E., superintendent ef schools of Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. As a study of Pennsylvania, it is complete. 
The physical geography is first, and shows the resources 
of the state. The next principal topic is the industrics, 
which show how Pennsylvania makes use of her re- 
sources. Then a special study is made of the principal 
cities and towns, and finally, there are short chapters 
upon history, the famous men, the progress of educa- 
tion, and the government of Pennsylvania. To make a 
thorough study of so many topics, in so small a book, 
and to arrange these topics so that each shall complete 
the other, and make one whole story, is a task demand- 
ing most judicious powers, and to make that story inter- 
esting, so that even young people shall feel that a grow- 
ing state is alive from the beginning of its history to a 
future full of ‘the highest possibilities, and that its 
growth comes from the power of man in general, and 
certain men in particular, to adapt themselves to natural 
resources, and develop them into greater Morces,—re- 
quires both appreciation and enthusiasm. Mr. Rupert 
has succeeded in doing both these things admirably, and 
his study of Pennsy!vania gives one not only a knowl- 
edge, but a respect for the state. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Child House-Keeper.” By Elizabeth Colson and Anna G 


Chittenden. Price. $1.50. New York: A.8. Parnes & Co. 
“Discourses on War.” By Wm. Ellery Channing. Boston: Ginn 
Co. 

“Walsh’s New Arithmetices.” Primary Arithmetic. Price. 30 


Price, cents. 
Price, 45 cents. 


cents.—— ‘Grammar School Arithmetic.”” Part One. 
—*Grammar School Arithmetic.’’ Part Two. 
Boston: Heath & Co. 

Educational Manual Training.” No 2, Elementary Knife Work.” 
Rv W.C. A. Hammel. No4, “Advanced Knife Work.” By W.C.A 
Hammel. Richmond: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

“The Virtues & Their Reasons.” By Austin Bierbower. Price, 
$1.00. New York: Hinds & Noble. 

“American Heroes and Heroism.” By W. A. Mowry and A. M. 
Mowrv. Price, 6. centa. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“A Nightmare of the Centuries.” An Investigation of the Science 
that Teaches the Child to Start with a Lie and mtog | it Logically. 
Price, 15 cents. C, A. Scott & Co., 2-A Beacon Street, Boston. 
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The Best 
TONIC 


When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Heorsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational uews to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be avai’a)le, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Edueational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 


ident< Dr. J. McCaskey, Lancaster, 
Secretary. 
July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 


Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 

July 8-10: Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion, Winnipeg, Man.; W. A. McIntire, 
Winnipeg, secretary. 

Jnly 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 

October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord. Super- 
intendent G. H. Whitcher, Durham, 
president. 

October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New York State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The following circular has been sent to 
the members of the New Hampshire 
State Teachers’ Association: — 

The committee in charge of the pro- 
gram for the fiftieth annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, to be holden at Concord, Octo- 
ber 16 and 17, are planning to have an 
illustrative exhibit of school work, based 
on the courses of study sanctioned and 
adopted by the association at its last 
meeting. 

The courses of study are soon to be dis- 
tributed to all members of the Associa- 
tion, and teachers everywhere are urged 
not only to secure copies, but to test the 
suggestions therein contained, and to 
bring to the annual meeting written 
work, drawing, manual training work, 
etc., from their pupils. The courses of 
study represent the opinions and belicfs 
of the educational council, and were ap- 
proved by the state association. It now 
remains t prove their usefulness in the 
schoolroom; they are rightly under fire, 
and criticism and commendation are 
equally helpful in forming an estimate of 
their true value. 

We ask you to test some or all of the 
courses, and to note results, collect 
papers, etc., showing what your pupils 
have been able to do, and on or about 
the 12th of October to forward these 
papers to the secretary of the State 
Teachers’ Association at Concord, N. H. 


Furnished House, Beacon Hill, 


TO LET FOR THE SUMMER, 
fo a small, carefal family of adults, for $100 a month. 
11 rooms and 2 baths. 


GEO. B. ELLIOT, 
209 Washington St., Boston. 


The committee in charge will then ar- 
range and exhibit them in their respec- 
tive departments. 

The discussions in the section meetings 
will be based upon this illustrative ex- 
hibit, and will be valuable just in propor- 
tion fo the interest taken by the whole 
body of New Hampshire teachers. 

George H. Whitcher, 
President of the Association. 


NASHUA. ~At the annual meeting of 
the Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held on May 23, the following officers 
were elected: President, Isaac Huse, Jr., 
Manchester; vice-president, L. E. Wood, 
Nashua; secretary, Carrie E. Hoitt, Man- 
chester: treasurer, Elizabeth J. Talpey, 
Coneord; chairman of executive commit- 
tee, F. L. V. Spaulding, Manchester; dele- 
gate to Educational Council, Lily P. Shep- 
ard, Nashua. : 

HANOVER. The English class, No. 16, 
in charge of Professor C. F. Richardson, 
observed the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Emerson on May 25 by a 
brief order of exercises, held at Bartlett 
hall. The programs bore a sprig of pine 
taken off the grave of Emerson by Pro- 
fessor Richardson. Music was furnished 
by J. B. Cresswell, 03, piano, conductor; 
W. L. Stevens, ’03, first violin; Paul R. 
Felt, ’06, second violin; William D. Blat- 
ner, 05, ’cello; John D. Post, ’05, cornet. 

The following papers were read: 
“Emerson’s Relation to His Time,” Ed- 
ward Bunker Schlatter, ‘“‘Emerson’s 
Message to Man in His Poetry,” Jerome 
Meyers, 04; ‘““Emerson’s Message to Man 
in His Prose,”’ William Harvey Stayton, ’04, 

PLYMOUTH. The annual banquet to 
the senior class of the Normal schoo] was 
given by the trustees and members of the 
faculty on May 26. 

The evening opened with a short recep- 
tion, the trustees and members of the 
faculty receiving the members of the class 
of 1903. After the reception, the partici- 
pants adjourned to the d-'ning rcom, where 
the main feature of the evening was en- 
joyed. Principal Klock, acting as toast- 
master, called for toasts covering all 
phases of normal school life, from the 
time the young lady first goes into the 
training class with fear and trembling, to 
the time she leaves, confident of success. 
The toasts were: “Under the Electric 
Lights,” Miss Florence Hills; “Use ana 
Disuse,’’ Miss Mabel!e Gilman; ‘‘The Gym- 
nasium,”’ Miss Vira Horner; ‘Life Below 
Stairs,” Miss Ethel M. Odell; “To the Ped- 
agog of the Class of 1903,” Miss J. 
Elizabeth Cate. 

The young ladies having covered all 
phases of normal school life, the toast- 
master called upon the members of the 
board of trustees, who responded with the 
following subjects: “State Improvement,” 
Mr. Folsom; “Swperintendent’s Attitude 
Toward Trained Teachers,’ Mr. Fassett; 
“Colonel Parker,” Mr. Simpson. 

The program for the October meeting of 
the New Hampshire State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation thus far contains the names of Dr. 
Charles De Garmo of Cornell and Dick 
Crosby of Washington, D. C. The com- 
mittee are communicating with yet other 
educators of national repute, and are cer- 
tain of presenting a very strong list of 
epeakers. 

Teachers all over the state are inter- 
ested in the “illustrative exhibit” of 
school work, which is to be an attractive 
and valuable part of the program. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Edwin P. Seaver, superin- 
tendent of the Boston public schools, 
has submitted to the school board his 
report for the school year of 1902-3. 

As a public document it is of great 
value, especially for its extended survey, 
historically, of these schools as establish- 
ments, and a full deccription of the work 
done in them. 

Superintendent Seaver’s specific recom- 
mendations are as follows: — 

1. That provision be made in the public 
Latin school for the pupils to anticipate 
some of the more elementary college 
studies, to the end that they may be pre- 
pared to obtain the Bachelor of Arts de- 
gree after three years’ residence at col- 
lege. 

2. That an eight-grade course of study, 
containing all the essentials of the pres- 
ent courses, be adopted for the primary 
and grammar schools. 

3. That the regulations pertaining to 
the primary and grammar schools be re- 
vised for the purpose of making them con- 
sistent with the idea of a system of 
grades running uniformly from the kin- 
dergarten to tthe high school, and free 
from obsolete distinctions and technical- 
ities. 

4. That an increased proportion of 
shop work be provided for some, if not all, 
of the boys in the Mechanic Arts high 
school. 

5. That suitable compensation be pro- 


vided for expert advice in the cases of 
children reported to the superintendent 
as suitable subjects for special investiga- 
tion of their mental deficiency. 

6. That a branch of the evening high 
school ve opened next season in South 
Boston. 

7. That an elective in music, to be 
given at least three hours a week, with 
instruction of a high grade be allowed in 
the high schools. 

8. That a good supply of rote songs be 
granted to the primary schools. 

9. That blank drawing papers replace 
drawing books for pupils’ use, not only 
temporarily, to help meet the present 
financial stringency, but permanently, as 
the director of drawing is prepared to 
recommend. 

With regard to military drill, Superin- 
tendent Seaver states that attempts to 
abolish it would no doubt fail, and in his 
judgment ought to fail, “for, the reasons 
which led to its adoption as a school exer- 
cise originally still exist, and it has no 
defects which are not easily remediable 
through certain additional gymnastic ex- 
ercises—the so-called setting-up drill—or 
through improvements in the manual of 
arms.”’ 

As to the elective plan of studies, the 
report states that there are now nine high 
echools working under it, and that they 
seem to meet all reasonable wants, each 
in its own locality; “and they are even 
going so far, under the free selection of 
studies allowed, as to undertake the fit- 
ting of some of their pupils for college. 
Indeed, if permission to teach Greek 
should be granted to these schools, as has 
lately been recommended, the older sub- 
urban high schools would again be enjoy- 
ing the privilege of which they were de- 
prived soon after annexation. 

“A review of the history of our schools 
teaches lessons of patience and persever- 
ance to reformers, who will learn that 
great improvements are not made in a 
year, lessons of warning to conservatives, 
who may learn to take care lest their con- 
servatism become unreasonably obstruct- 
ive; and lessons of hope and confidence to 
all who see that adequate education of the 
children of the people can come only from 
the people.” 

“The reform work that now seems most 
needful in our grammar schools is to rid 
the several studies of masses of useless 
details. There is an almost irresistible 
tendency to over-elaboration in every 
branch of the study. The maker of the 
text-book wishes to put therein every- 
thing that any teacher may be expected to 
look for, and the teacher fears lest he may 
be considered deficient if he fail to teach 
everything in the book. Thus, teacher 
and bookmaker react the one upon the 
other to bring about a congestion of de- 
tails which is burdensome and useless to 
the child.” 


SALEM. Owen Burnham Stone, the 
senior public school principal of Salem, 
died at his home May 27. He was born in 
Sweden, Me., March 10, 1835, and was edu- 
cated at Fryeburg Academy, after which 
he prepared as a teacher at the Bridge- 
water Normal school. After completing 
a full term he began teaching in the dis- 
trict schools of Maine in September, 1854. 
He afterward taught grammar schools in 
North Easton, Mass., and Portland, Me., 
and the high school in Warren, Mass. 
He came to Salem in September, 1873, to 
the Saltonstall school, of which he was 
the only principal. He was a member cf 
Quaboag lodge, F. A. M., of Warren, 
Mass., and the Essex Institute. He leaves 
a son, Walter V. Stone, of Lovell, Me., 
and three grandsons. 


LOWELL. Frederick Fanning Ayer of 
New York city, a native of Lowell, has 
presented $50,000 to the textile school, to 
be devoted to clearing the debt on South- 
wick hall. This makes $150,000 Mr. Ayer 
has presented the school. 

The debt of Kitson hall, erected at the 
school in memory of Richard Kitson of 
Lowell, is also cleared. Mr. Ayer’s gift 
was accepted with thanks by the trustees. 

CAMBRIDGE. The old Webster school 
of Cambridge observed its fiftieth anni- 
versary with elaborate exercises at the 
school building and a banquet at the 
Hcittel Somerset May 27. 

The school was built in 1853, just long 
enough before the Civil war to enable it 
to fit 140 of its graduates for their coun- 
try’s service. At yesterday's celebration 
the names of these men, in a beautifully 
engrossed memorial, were presented to 
the school by local Grand Army men and 
will be installed at the entrance of the 
school. A companion memorial bearing 
the names of twenty-eight veterans of the 
war with Spain was also presented and 
will be hung opposite the other one. 

At 10.45 o’clock the pupils assembled in 
the school hall and Ernest R. Wolfe, Mary 
Isaac and Lloyd G. Castillo, representing 
grades 4,5 and 6, presented the school 


DIRIGO ISLAND, Penobscot Bay, Maine, 


An Ideal Summer Outing Club for Members 
and their Families, tituated in the very centre of 
t'ls American Bay of Naples, with a complete 
panoramic view of more than 40 Islands and 
Mainland Points, from the Camden Hi-ls to Mount 
Desert The Club Owns Eight Beautiful Islands 
with an aren equal to the City troper of Boston. 
and is owned and controlled exclusively tor the 
Club members, whose membership tee includes the 
ownership of a lot of land ard privileges of Club 
House, Boats, Tennis, Golf and Appurtenances, 
designed especially tor Families, who come to 
the New Engiand coast for the summer who want 
either furnished rooms or furnished cottage com. 
plete, without the troubles and cares of preparation 
and maintenance. For terms of mem bersbly anda 


50-view pamphiet, describi: g DIRIGO, send to 
HARRIMAN BROS.,, 4 Post Office Sq., Boston. 


library a collection of books of seventy- 
five volumes each. 

Annie B. Ramsey, in behalf of grade one, 
presented the school with a bronze flower 
urn, which occupies a place in the school 
yard, and Erdine K. Cowlishaw and May 
McCaffrey each presented the school with 
a stand of colors from grade eight. One 
stand contained the national and the 
other the state flag. ; 

The afternoon program began at 2 
o’clock, with the singing of Mendelssohn's 
“Heaven and the Earth Display,” by the 
graduating class. 

Principal John D. Billings, in a short 
address, welcomed the graduates and 
friends of the school, and introduced Su- 
perintendent of Schools Francis Coggs- 
well. Mr. Coggswell spoke at some length 
on the history of the school and its 
growth under the direction of Principal 
Jchn D. Billings. 

The gifts were accepted for the city by 
Mayor John H. H. McNamee, and’ in be- 
half of the school by Colonel Billings. 

A portrait of Principal Billings was 
then presented to the school by Harry F. 
R. Dolan, ’92, in behalf of several of the 
graduate classes, and accepted by Charles 
F. Wyman of the sub-committee in charge 
of the school. The afternoon’s exercises 
concluded with the singing of “Auld Lang 
Syne” by all present. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Levi W. Russell, for 
nearly thirty-five years master of the 
Bridgham-street grammar school, has re- 
signed his position, the resignation to 
take effect at the close of the present 
school year. 

Mr. Russell is the oldest grammar 
school master in the city. He came to 
this city in the winter of 1869, and since 
that time he has fulfilled his duties con- 
tinuously as master at Bridgham street. 

Mr. Russell was born in Ashburnham, 
Mass. He was educated in the schools 
there and began to teach at the age of 
nineteen, later holding the position of 
grammar school principal in Fitchburg, 
where he remained for seven years. Af- 
terward he taught for a time in Water- 
town, and in ’69 received an urgent call 
from the school department of this city, 
the superintendent at that time being Mr. 
Leach. He. accepted the call and suc- 
ceeded Francis B. Snow at Bridgham 
street, where he has since remained, 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. By an amendment to 
the charter, a popular vote upon the ques- 
tion of free text-books and supplies in 
schools has been authorized at the No- 
vember elections throughout the state. 

Superintendent G. A. Sittuart, president 
of the Hartford County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, has called a meeting for Saturday, 
June 6, at the Brown school, Hartford. 
The principal address of the day will be 
given by W. C. Crawford of Boston. 

NEW HAVEN. Plans have been made 
by President and Mrs. Arthur T. Hadley 
of Yale to sail for Genoa on the “Princess 
Irene,” July 2,and return for America Au- 
cust 17 on the same ship, after spending 
the summer in southern Europe. 

Curtis H. Walker, a former Yale man, 
has been voted a member of the faculty 
of Amherst College. He was graduated 
from the academic department of Yale in 
the class of 1899. - 

At the annual 
the Connecticut Council of Edt- 
cation, May 23, in the auditorium 
of Dwight hall on the Yale campus, 
President Rice of Middletown pre- 
sided. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, William 
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Teachers Wanted 


For Library Work. Light, profitable em. 
ployment. No canvassing or soliciting. A new 
atrietty high-grade proposition. Profits from 
#15 to #50 per week. An unusual opportunity 
fospend yeur vacation profitably. Writeto dey 
for particulars. Ask for Booklet E 1. 
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Cc, Rice of Middletown; first vice-presi- 
dent, B. W. Tinker, Waterbury; second 
vice-president, A, Peterson, Willimantic; 
secretary and treasurer, S. P. Willard, 
Colchester. W. F. Gordy of Hartford was 
eleéted to fill a vacancy on the board of 
Jireectors, his term to extend until 1908, 

FARMINGTON. Friends of the famous 
«chool so long maintained by Miss Sarah 
porter and Mrs. Mary E. Dow at Farm- 
ington feel that a grave crisis in its 
affairs has been reached, In her will Miss 
carah Porter, the founder and owner of 
ihe school, left a special request that the 
management should be continued in the 
hands of her fellow-worker, Mrs. Dow. 
since the close of his services at the Nor- 
wich Free Academy, it has been given out 
‘hat Dr. Robert P. Keep, one of the 
‘yustees under the will and the residuary 
jogatee of the property, intended to make 
his home in Farmington and to assume 
full control. 

Mrs. Dow has sent to Dr. Keep a con- 
ditional resignation, saying that she can- 
not remain unless she is continued in 
actual charge as heretofore, and it is cur- 
rently reported that all but one of the 
teachers have signified their intentions to 
ey with Mrs, Dow, if circumstances com- 
pel her to open a school temporarily or 
permanently elsewhere. Parents of many 
former, present and prospective pupils 
have written the trustees urging that 
Mrs. Dow be retained in the place she has 
long occupied, and recently on the oc- 
casion of a visit by Dr. Keep to Farming- 
ton a petition to the same effect was pre- 
sented to him by the pupils, signed by 
every one of them, except a relative of 
his who naturally was not informed of the 
request, 

WAREHOUSE POINT. A teachers’ 
meeting was held in the grammar school 
building on Friday, May 22. There was 
an address on “History” by Charles D. 
Hine of Hartford. 


PORTLAND. Superintendent Walter 
J. Randolph, who has been in charge of 
the local schools for the past two years, 
succeeding M. W. Griffin, has tendered his 
resignation, to take effect with the close 
of the present school year. 

NEW BRITAIN. Miss Ella J. Arnold, 
assistant kindergartner at the East-street 
school, will resign, to teach in a private 
kindergarten in Brookline, Mass. 

WATERBURY. The schoolhouse being 
built _in Waterville will be completed 
about August 15. It will be two stories, 
27x78, of red brick and will cost $14,000. 

MIDDLETOWN. The_ contract for 
Scott physical laboratory been 
awarded to the contractors now construct- 
ing Wilbur Fisk hall, and the work of ex- 
cavation has begun. The hall, which is to 
stand at the corner of Cross street and 
College place, will be 100 by 50 feet, three 
stories in height above the basement, 
built of Harvard brick with limestone 
trimmings. It is the gift of Charles 
Scott and Charles Scott, Jr., ’86, of Phila- 
delphia, who have advanced $:00,000 for 
the building as a memorial to J. B. Scott, 
‘I, who died of disease while serving as 
chaplain in the Spanish war. 


THE GENTLEMAN FROM EVERY- 
WITERFE. 


A great writer has well said, “The his- 
tory of any human life, if well told, is of 
\astly more interest to the average reader 
than the impossible fiction which charac- 
lerizes nearly all the novels of the day.” 
This is especially true when, as in the 
above-named book, the hero of the story 
has had humorous, weird and pathetic 
experiences amid scenes never before de- 
scribed in literature, and when they are 
narrated in the unique, entertaining, racy 
Style peculiar to Mr. #’oss, the author, 
‘hey make a volume which interests and 
instructs us all. Hundreds of our bright- 
est authors and editors, many of whose 
comments appear in the publisher’s hand- 
some booklet, which we give free to all 
applicants, have commended ‘The Gentle- 
tian from Everywhere” in terms as eulo- 
tart as we have ever seen applied to any 
00k, 

Rev. Dr. E. A. Horton says in “Every 
iher Sunday,” “Humor and earnestness, 
‘rial and joy, peace and struggle, pathos 
‘nd jollity weave their varied strands in 
‘he Gentleman from Everywhere,’ and 
the word paintings pass before us with 
)anoramie attraction, The whole narra- 
“ve is entertaining.” William A. Mowry, 
Ph. D., president of M. V. T. L, says, 
“Mr. Foss is entitled toa high rank in 
‘uthorship, and it requires a genius to 
weave in as he has done the threads of 
romance, story, and poetry with a real- 
istic warp so as to make his ‘Gentleman 


from Everywhere’ not only a readable, 
amusing, but instructive book.” 

This volume is of especial value to all 
educators as the author from his many 
years of teaching experience has evolved 
original and practical educational meth- 
ods, which he elucidates in those enter- 
taining chapters of his book called, “The 
Joys and Sorrows of School Days,” and 
“The Career of a Dominie-Pedagogue.” 

This work is an entirely new departure 
in book-writing, and the author’s exten- 
sive travels as deputy commissioner of 
United States department of agriculture 
have enabled him to give us in a rollicking, 
picturesque way life among the Seminoles 
in the vast everglades of Florida, and also 
among those funniest of all mortals, the 
“Florida Crackers,” For sale by the au- 
ne 18 Claremont Park, Boston. Price, 


MR HARLAN PAGE AMEN. 


Harlan Page Amen, principal of the 
Phillips Exeter Academy, was born at 
Sinkings Springs, Highland county, Ohio, 
April 14, 1853. 

Since completing his common schcol 
education, Mr. Amen has been dependent 
upon his own efforts; while attending the 
Portsmouth (Ohio) high school he sup- 
ported himself by working in a wholesale 
and retail bookstore. In 1872 he came to 
New England and chose the Phillips 
Exeter academy as his fitting school for 
college. He always stood well in his 
studies and in his last year at Exeter 
won the second largést scholarship in the 
school; one of his closest competitors was 
William DeW. Hyde, now president of 
Bowdoin, who was his room-mate at 
Exeter, and. later at college. 

At Harvard, which he entered “with 
honors” at the age of twenty-two, Mr. 
Amen made a good record as a student, 
and won a scholarship each year. In the 
autumn after his graduation he became 
an instructor in the classics, mathematies, 


and English, at Riverview Academy, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and three years later 
he was made joint principal and owner of 
the school. During the sixteen years he 
was at Riverview, the attendance of the 
school, which prior to 1880 had been de- 
creasing, increased from forty-one to one 
hundred and eighty-four. 

Since 1895, Mr. Amen has been principal 
of the Phillips Exeter Academy, and has 
done much to maintain the high standing 
which this school has throughout the 
country. For the first four years at 
Exeter he taught Latin, but now gives all 
his time to the administration of the 
school. In 1892, he spent four months 
abroad, visiting the public sehools and pri- 
vate educational institutions in England, 
including Rugby, Eton, Harrow, Win- 
chester, St. Paul’s, Charterhouse, and 
others; also a number of secondary 
schools in Germany and France. 

The great Arnold of Rugby once said, 
“T hope to make Christian men, Christ ian 
boys I cannot hope to make.” It is to this 
result that Mr. Amen looks forward. He 
believes that the attainment of knowledge 
should be subordinate to the attainment 
of character. 

In 1886 he received the honorary degre? 
of A. M. from Williams; in 1896 he be- 
came a member of the executive commit- 
tee, N. E. Association College and Pre- 
paratory Schools; in 1900 he was elected 
president of the New Hampshire Associa- 
tion of Academy ‘i'eachers; and in the 
same year president of the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association. Mr. Amen is a 
member of the American Archaeological 
Institute; of the American Historical 
Association; of the American Philological 
Society; of the University and Twilight 


Clubs of New York, and of the University 
and Appalachian Mountain Clubs of Boston. 


DR. H. M. ROWE. 


President Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
ation. 
{[Loaned through courtesy of “The Prac- 
tical Age,” Moline, Ill.] 


THE MEMORIALS TO MRS. ALICE 
FREEMAN PALMER. 


The Association of Collegiate Alumna2 
has just published in its series of pub- 
lications a pamphlet “In Memoriam” to 
Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Three committees to raise funds for 
these memorials are organized,—a New 
England, a New York, and a Chicago 
committee,—and over forty thousand 


dollars has been pledged, of which more 
then thirty thousand has been received. 

As further making clear the motive as 
well as the desire of the committee, I 
quote two sentences from members of the 
Committee of Five written since their 
report. President Tucker of Dartmouth 
College has said: “It is fit that we seek 
to continue her influence through the es- 
tablishing of those ministries that are set 
toward power, especially of those which 
are set for the development of personal 
power.” 

President Eliot of Harvard University 
has said: ‘s:er career should be com- 
memorated nobly at the institutions of 
education which her presence exalted 
and enriched in her youth, and in her 
maturity.” : 

[ trust you will especially emphasize 
the fact that the memorials are not to 
establish something new and apari, but 
rather to commemorate her life and 
labors at existing institutions, and to 
strengthen already permanently endowel 
educational work at many centres. 

Contributions may be sent to nidder, 
Peabody & Co., Boston; Charles L. Hutch- 
inson, Esq., Chicago; or Brown Bro:., 
New York city. 

Very truly yours, 
Lewis Kennedy Morse. 


PRESERVATION OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A few years ago there were seventy- 
seven new cities and towns added the 
previous year to the long list of those 
adopting the “Holden System for Pre- 
serving Books.” 

Near the close of the year, the Holden 
company, wishing to know what satisfac- 
tion had been given, wrote to each one of 
the new school boards. 

Before time for receiving any replies 
they called on one of the best known pub- 
lishing firms in our country to learn what 
proportion of favorable replies they ought 
to feel satisfied with. The reply was: 
“As you could not likely get a unanimous 
report about even the Bible, when you 
come to consider the many men of many 
minds we think you should feel proud if 
one-half report favorably.” 

The result was seventy-two replied giv- 
ing great praise to the efficiency of the 
articles in promoting economy and in- 
creased cleanliness; five never answered 
except by re-ordering. 

Unanimous testimony, from all sections 
of the United States ought to dispel any 
doubts entertained by those not using this 
system. The Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company, Springfield, Mass., cheerfully 
send full information on request. 


Madge—‘‘She has a lovely complexion.” 
Marjorie—“No wonder; that 
studied chemistry.’’-—Smart Set. 


SPENCERIAN 


ECLECTIC 
Steel Pens 


THE STANDARD AMERICAN BRANDS 
FOu NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Samples and Prices to Schools at Special Rates 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1903. 

June 8-July 31—Lenoir Academy, at Le- 
noir, Caldwell county, N. C. 

June 11-July 24—University of Texas, 
at Austin. Secretary, John A. Lomax. 

June 15-July 24—University of Ne- 
braska, at Lincoln. Address the registrar. 

June 15-August 15—-Drake University at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Address, Professor 
Charles O. Denny. 

June 17-September 4—School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Ad- 
dress the dean, Wilbur S. Jackman. 

June 22-July 3—Trans-Mississippi 
school of superintendence, at Omaha. 
Carroll G. Pearse. 

June 22-August 1—Ohio University, at 
Athens, O. Address Eli Dunkle, Athens, 


June 23-August 7—Mount Union Col- 
lege, Allianee, O. Secretary, William 
Soule, 

June 23-August 1—Summer School of 
the South, Knoxville, Tenn. Address P. 
P. Claxton, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville. 

June 23-August 4—Fifteenth session of 
the Virginia Summer School of Methods 
at the University of Virginia. Address 
Superintendent E. C. Glass, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

June 25-August 5—University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley, Cal. Address the 
registrar. 


June 29-July 26—Chicago Normal 
school. Address Principal Arnold 
Tompkins. 


June 29-September 4--Ott Schools of Ex- 
pression at Chicago. Address, Edward 
Amherst Ott, 725 Fine Arts building, 
Chicago. 

July 1-August 14—University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor. 

July 6-August 14—Harvard Summer 
school at Cambridge, Mass. Address J. L. 
Love, 16 University hall, Cambridge. 

July 6-18—National Summer school at 
San Francisco. Address S. C. Smith, 321- 
325 Sansome street,.San Francisco, Cal. 

July 6-August 15—Cornel! University, 
at Ithaca. Address the registrar of Cor- 
nell University at Ithaca, N. Y. 

July’6-August 15—Syracuse University, 
at Syracuse. Address secretary of the 
summer school. 

July 6-August 29—Kindergarten train- 
ing school at Grand Rapids, Mich. Ad- 
dress the secretary, Clara Wheeler, 23 
Fountain street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

July 7-23—Summer School of Theology 
of Harvard University, at Cambridge. 
Address, Rey. Robert S. Morison, Divinity 
library, Cambridge, Mass. 

July 8-August 15--New York University, 

at New York. Address the secretary of 
the summer session, University Heights, 
New York city. 
July 8-August 19—Columbia_ University 
at New York. Address the secretary of 
the university, Morningside Heights, New 
York city. 

July 13-25—The New School of Methods 
in Public School Music at Boston. Ad- 
dress American Book Company, Music de- 
partment, 100 Washington square, New 
York city. 

July 14-August 11—Martha’s Vineyard 
Summer Institute. Address Dr. William 
A. Mowry, Hyde Park, Mass. 

At Cottage City, Martha’s Vineyard, 
Mass. 

July 14-August 20—Summer classes for 
the study of English at Fort Edward Col- 
legiate Institute, Fort Edward, N. Y. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. H. A. Davidson, 1 Sprague 
place, Albany, N. Y. 

July 21-August 7—Summer School of 
Science for Atlantic Provinces of Canada, 
at Chatham, New Brunswick. Address 
J. D. Seaman, Charlottetown, Prince Ed- 
ward Island. 

July 27-August 8—New School of Meth- 
ods in Public School Music at Chicago. 
Address Mary Reid Pierce, 512-531 Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the euitor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Because of the decision of the faculty of 
Columbian University to confer the desree 
of doctor of civil laws, the highest within 
the gift of the law school, upon a woman, 
Mrs. Emma Reba Bailey, seven of the 
nine members of the class threaten not to 
accept their degrees. 


The senior dramatics of Smith Coliege 
will be given in the Academy of Music 
June 19 and 20. The baccaiaureate ser- 
mon will be given in the First church, 
Sunday, June 21, at 4 p. m., by President 
Seelye. June 22 there will be the ivy ex- 
ercises of the senior class in the moraing, 
meeting of the trustees at 2 p. m., recep- 
tion in Hillyer art gallery trom 4 to 6 
p. m.; concert of glee, mandolin, and‘banjo 
clubs and promenade on tne campus from 
7 to 8 p. m.; reception by President and 
Mrs. Seelye in the gymnasium from 8 to 
16 ‘luesday, June 23, commence- 
ment exercises will be held in Assembly 
hall at 10.30 a. m., with oration by Buiss 
Perry, editor of atlantic Monthly. Other 
events of the day are: Alumnae dinner at 
1 p. m.; meeting and reception of alumnae 
at 3 p. m., and in the evening banquet of 
graduating class, which will number 241. 


Hanover, N. H., is witnessing the rapid 
growth of the New Dartmouth. Another 
historic house is to give way to a new 
building. This time it is the Delta Kappa 
Epsilon fraternity which is to share in 
the improvements of the past decade at 
Dartmouth. The Storrs house, known to 
many as the “Wallace property,” on West 
Wheelock street, has been sold by Select- 
man E. P. Storrs to Frank S. Streeter, of 
Concord, who will turn it over to the 
fraternity. 

The house was built in 1771 by Aaron 
Storrs, inn keeper, and formerly stood on 
the corner of Main and Wheelock streets, 
in front of the present Casque and Gaunt- 
let house. In 1820 it was removed to its 
present position beside the Howe library. 
It is the oldest house on the plain, having 
been built the next year after Hanover 
was decided upon as the site of Dartmouth 
College. 


Professor Harvey T. Woodman, of 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., whose death is an- 
nounced, was for more than forty years 
engaged in the collection of shells, corals, 
and prehistoric skeletons and fossils for 
museums and colleges. He helyed to buil1 
up the college museums of natural history 
of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, 
Cornell, and other universities, and wa; 
also one of the experts of the Smithsonian 
Institution. He was born in Maine 
seventy-six years ago. He left home a‘ 
the age of ten and went to Boston, wh-r> 
he worked in a drug store and studied 
chemistry and natural history. Fron 
Boston he went to St. Louis, and thence t» 
New York. He studied the coral reefs of 
Florida for the government for thirte2n 
years, and also spent several years inve;- 
tigating the streams and currents at th> 
Dry Tortugas. He was an intimate friend 
of Presidents Lincoln and Grant. Year: 
ago Professor Woodman attained fame by 
his theory that America populated 
Europe, and not Europe this country. H2 
based his theory on the geological forma- 
tion of this country and its fossils and 
prehistoric skulls and bones. 


Phelan H. Peabody, assistant to Com- 
missioner F. J. V. Skiff of the Department 
of Exhibits of the World’s Fair, died in St. 
Louis May 26. He was born in Rockin z- 
ham, Vt., in 1829, and graduated at the 
University of Vermont in 1852. He hal 
been principal of the high school at Bur- 
lington, Vt.; professor of mathematic; at 
Fairfax, Va.; superintendent of the 
schools at Racine, Wis.; professor of 
physics at the Chicago high school. pro- 
fessor of mathematics and civil enzineer- 
ing at the Massachusetts Agricul‘ural Col- 
lege and the Philadelphia Polytechnic 
school, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at the Illinois industrial school. and 
president of the University of Illinois fron 
1882 to 1891. 


Charies Jesse Bullock, professor of po- 
litical seience in Williams’ College, has 
received a call to the assistant profe3rcor- 
ship of political economy of Harvard 
University. He will complete the year at 
Williams, going to Harvard in the fall. 
Professor Bullock was graduated from 
Boston University in the class of 1889, 
and received the degree of Ph. D. from 
the University of Wisconsin in 1895. In 
1895 he was called to Cornell, where he 
was instructor in economics until 1899, 


Free Text-Book School Boards 
CANNOT AFFORD 


Size of Business : 


1892 
1893 


1894 


to ignore the great economical merits of the ‘HOLDEN SYSTES FOR PRESERYV- 


1895 
1896 


keeps them cleamer, at an expense of only about 3 per cent.! 


1899 


1900 


We send samples and full information free if you name 

The growth of business has been 
remarkablJe proof of 


1901 


1902 


Millions of HOLDEN BOOK COVERS and Thousands of Dozens of HOLDEN’S QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL in 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., Springfield, Mass. 


use in the Public Schools of the United States. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. ©. HOLUEN, Sec’y. 


all we claim, 


when he was called to Williams. Pro- 
fessor Bullock has written several books, 
among wuich are “The Finances of the 
United States, 1775-1789,” ‘introduction 
to the Study of Economics,” and “tssays 
on the Monetary History of tae United 
States.” 


Dr. George D. Kellogg, for five years in- 
structor in Latin at xale, has resigned 
his position at the university. He nas ac- 
cepted an assistant professorship in Latin 
at Williams Coilege, and will begin his 
duties there at the beginning of tne new 
school year in September. Dr. Kellogg 
was graduated from Yale in the class ot 
‘ys, steading his ciass in scnolarsnip. 
Atter two-years’ post-graduate work he 
was appointed instructor. His field has 
been Greek and Latin and he has been 
regarded as one of the brightest and 
most popular instructors on the Yale 
faculty. 


The first application for a scholarship 
in Chinese ever made to an American 
university has been received at Columbia. 
It is also the first indication of the influ- 
ence of the Dean Lung department estab- 
lished by General Horace W. Carpentier 
two years ago. An anonymous giit fro.n 
an “old graduate” to establish a scholar- 
ship in Chinese was received by the trus- 
tees last autumn, but till now there has 
been no applicant for extra curricula 
privileges in Chinese. 

The trustees of Columbia have received 
a gift of $1,500 to meet the cost of bind- 
ing and arranging the rare library of 
Chinese works presented to the univer- 
sity by the government of China eighteen 
months ago. General Horace W. Car- 
pentier is thought to be the donor. The 
department of Chinese has_ received 
$225,000 in the last two years. Of this 
$213,000 is said to have come from Gen- 
eral Carpentier, and $12,000 from Dean 
Lung, his Chinese valet, after whom the 
department is named. 


Professor C. P. Berkey of the geological 
and mineralogy departments of the Min- 
nesota State University has accepted a 
similar position at Columbia University. 


Tufts College, Mass., will open a thor- 
oughly organized graduate department 
next fall, with the following degrees: — 

Master of arts, master of science, and 
doctor of philosophy. 

The faculty of the new department is 
announced as follows: — 

Elmer Hewitt Capen, A. M., D. D., 
LL.D., president. 

Jchn Sterling Kingsley, Se. D., dean 
professor of biology. 

Harry Gray Chase, B. S., secretary. 

Benjamin Graves Brown, A. M., Walker 
professor of mathematics. 

Charles Ernest Fay, Litt. D., Wade 
professor of modern languages. 

Arthur Michael, A. M., Ph. D., professor 
of chemistry. 

William Leslie Hooper, A. M., Ph. D., 
professor of electrical engineering. 

Arthur Everett Austin, A. B., M. D., 
professor of medical chemistry. 

David Lee Maulsby, A. M., professor of 
English literature. 

George Van Ness Dearborn, A. M.., 
Ph. D, M. D., assistant professor of 
physiology. 

William Kendall Denison, A. M., pro- 
fessor of the Latin language and litera- 
ture. 

Lawrence Boyd Evans, Ph. D., profes- 
sor of history. 

Henry Clayton Metcalf, Ph. D., Jack- 
son professor of political science. 

Charles St. Clair Wade, A. M.., profes - 
sor of the Greek language and literature. 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—~In the leading paper of the June 
Critic, Miss Jeannette L. Gilder discusses 
two notable books, the recent Poe and 
Carlyle volumes. Miss Gilder, judging by 
the evidence furnished, concludes that Poe 
was by no means so bDiacx as he was 
painted, and that the Cariyles’ domestic 
relations have been, at least in large 
measure, rehabilitated. Miss 
Gilder’s article is the third instaiment of 
“College Professors Who Write,” the 
present number being devoted to “Some 
Writers of the Princeton faculty.” An- 
other continued article, Charles Hem- 
street’s “Literary Landmarks of New 
York,” which is aiso illustrated, adds var- 
jety to the number. Yet perhaps the most 
important illustrated contribution is Wal- 
ter Littlefield’s discussion of ‘‘Dante Por- 
traits Pro and Con.” Other contributicns 
to the June issue include a sprightly essay 
on “English Fogyism,” by K'rancis Grier- 
son, “The Terrible and Tragic in Fiction,” 
by Jack London; “A Defence of Fine 
Writing,” by Mrs. Ei:a W. Peattie; ‘‘The 
Men Who Do Things,” by Edward Fuller, 
together with selections of verse by Miss 
Edith M. Thomas, Miss Beatrice Hans- 
com, John Albert Macy and Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith. A “Lounger,” which covers 
by picture and comment the current 
phases of art and letters, serves to intro- 
duce a number which woula seem to lack 
neither variety nor actuality. 


—The June Century opens with an ar- 
ticle, “The Sultan of Morocco Journeys 
Toward Fez,” written by Arthur Schnei- 
der. an American artist, who lived for 


fourteen months with the sultan. Henry 
Norman and G. C. Ashton Jonson, the 
latter a practical Stock Exchange man, 
describe the London Stock exchange, with 
pictures by Andre Castaigne. In the Cen- 
tury series on “The Great Northwest,” 
Ray Stannard Baker describes the salmon 
fisheries. Hermann Klein’s article on 
‘Modern Musical Celebrities’ gives remin- 
iscences of many well-known people con- 
nected with the opera, including Sir Au- 
gustus Harris, Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Luigi Mancinelli, Nordica, Melba, 
and others. John Burroughs writes en- 
tertainingly on “The Ways of Nature’; 
Lillie Hamilton French writes of ‘The 
Real Springtime for Me”; the Hon. L. F. 
C. Garvin, governor of Rhode Island, con- 
tributes an articie on “The States Boss, 
and How He May be Destroyed”; T. R. 
Dawley, Jr., writesof “Stranded in a 
Spanish Hill Town,” and Eliot Gregory, 
author of the “Idler” papers, in an article 
on “Unavailing Wealth,” finds fault with 
the way the American rich man continues 
to work like a weary Sisyphus long after 
the need of honorable industry ends. 

The fiction in the June Century in- 
cludes an illustrated story of a boy and 
his dog, entitled “Chums,” by Edwin L. 
Sabin, a sketch that will appeal to any 
man who, in boyhood, ever owned a dog. 


—To the June number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine Caroline Gebhardt contributes 
a picturesque and lively novel of the 
times of 1812. It is called “A Lady of In- 
fluence,” and passes mostly in the primi- 
tive Washington, where the society was 
select, though limited. Josiah Allen’s 
Wife (who in real life ig Miss Marietta 
Holley) keeps up her exhaustless fund of 
humor, with good sense thereby adminis- 
tered, and occasionally contributes to 
Lippincott’s Magazine some delicious bit 
of fiction. For June her tale is ““Mahala’s 
Plan,” in which a pretentious Ma tries to 
marry her pretty daughter to a title, 
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GLOBE One Dollar CORSETS 


Give the Latest Long, Straight Back Effect. 


A= made on Smart, Stunning Models of up- 
to-date Figures, correct and very stylish. 
Woru by more ladies in all stations of life than 
any other make, because they are the only One 
Dollar Corsets that in every way equal those 
costing $2 and $3. Any Figure Perfectly 
Fitted. A trial will convince you. 


Ww* sold more One Dollar Corsets during 
i9v2 than any other maker in the world. 
Send for Catalog. All dealers sel! Globe Corsets. 
If yours can’t su Py you, send us his name and 


#1.00, and we will forward any Corset, style, 
size, and color, you order, free of expense. 


GLCBE CORSET CO., Worcesier, Mass. 


When the Title is found driving a street 
car the match is cancelled. The pages 
devoted to good humor are more than 
commonly diverting. All tue stories are 
clever and new, and the verses sparkle 
with freshness. 


-——“Mounting Large Animals” is an in- 
teresting sketch in the June St. Nicholas. 
It is illustrated from photographs show- 
ing the process from the setting up the 
frame and stuffing the skin to the finished 
specimen. An enormous walrus is taken, 
as an example, and the photographs show 
the men actually engaged at the work. 
Another article for every boy who has 
squandered much of his allowance in 
photographic plates, with little to show 
for it, is “Snap Shots’ in this number. 
Not a few very good, but simple rules, 
with many illustrations, are given to 
guide the beginner in choosing views 
worth taking, 


VARIETIES. 


“How many ways can you serve meat?” 

“Three, mum.” 

“What are they?” 

“Well done, rare and raw.”—Chi 
Chronicle. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by vec a for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
ore. mye teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
3 oo world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 

nslow’s Soothing § 
ane Syrup. Twenty-five 
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Some New Books. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
The Child Housekeeper... Colson & Chittenden A. 8, Barnes & Co., N. Y. $1.50 
piscourses OM WAL. Channing Ginn & Co., Boston. 
primary Walsh D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 30 
Grammar schoo! Arithmetic (No. One)............... Walsh “ 40 
Grammar School Arithmetic (No. Two). Walsh oe 45 
Klementary Kalfe Hammel B. F, Johnson Pub. Co., Richmond —— 
The Virtues and their Reasons ++.» Bierbower Hinds & Noble, N. Y. 1,00 
‘American Heroes and Heroism...... Mowry Silver, Burdett & Ce., 60 
Echoes from Fink G, P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 1.25 
TUIGOM. Agnus Little, Brown & Co., Boston. —— 
reckenric niversit ress, Chicago. 
of Industries in Elementary Education,....... Dopp — 
Self-Goverming The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
Representative English Comedies Gayley “ ‘“ “ “ 1.50 
With the Going Baker & Taylor Co., — 
Dickens's Poems ANd Kitton (Ed.) Harper & Bros., 
Modern School Buildings. Cla Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 10.00 
The Art of Living ** Conaro W. F. Butler, Milwaukee. — 
phe True Abraham LAMCOM Curtis J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 2.00 
The Contiscation of John Chandier’s Estate.......... Davis Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 3 00 
Hig Daughter Hardy “ “ “ 1.50 
TEACHERS’ 
4 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


THE CENTRAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Secured positions for two and one-half times as mary teachers in 19)2 asin any previous year! 
> _70 per cent. of these by direct recommendation, Enroll now for 1903. oe 4 
Send for Reference took. ADAMS & ROGERS, Managers. 


tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANCE icc 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH A 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 
8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Teachers Wanted. GRACE I. GAY, M’a@’R. 


TEACHGRS WANTSD. 


E need at once a few more teachers, both experienced and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp, American Teachers’ Association, 


’ has had an unprecedented demand for teachers 
The Albany Teacher S Agency this year, abhis running short of candidates. 
We want one hundred first-class teach- 
ers at once for academic and grade work. We are getting positions for such teachers 
every day in the week except Sunday, and can certainly find a position for you if you are qual- 
ified to do good work and will give us the opportunity. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, 
Now is the time to register. . 81 Chapel St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


WORCESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


HERVEY LUCIUS WOODWARD, Manager. : 
One of the best in New England for young and promising teachers.:: 452 Main St., 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


SOME IMMEDIATE WANTS. 


We have filled nearly twice as many places thus far this year as during the corresponding period 
last year, and while we started with more teachers than ever before we are unusually pressed to supply 
suitable candidates. We particularly want such teachers as the following for places we have been asked 
to fill and have been obliged to reply that we must delay recommending till more candidates register, 

Commercial Teachers, Men, $650 to $1,100. Women, $500, $550, $650. 

Music and Drawing. A dozen places for the two combined at $500 and upward. Several places 
for either music or drawing in connection with other subjects, such as elocution or penmanship. 

Grade Teachers at $400 to $450. We can place 100 such teachers within a week, if they are norma 
graduates or can give peo’ of successful experience. If you are passing through Syracuse, stop over a 
train and call at our office, close by the station. If you are a good teacher and want a place we can fit you. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. Y. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY. “tnd Families 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tre Pratt Teachers’ Agency xew torn 


Recommends co and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools, and Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. 


‘ with good general education wanted for department work in High 
PECIALISTS Schools, Bctenal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges Sn 
Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying #60 to #70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For further information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


Tue EDUGATORS’ EXCHANGE me: 


Leaus iu the percentage of its candidates placed because it studies each candidate’s record. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. | JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU overttcsss every Sisto. successful teacher 


seeking positions or promotion are wanted 


( H ) rn Al le ntown ’ Pa. immediately for fail vacancies. Manual free. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES *-ce's: 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Coi., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRADC1SCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bid 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde Block. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson bloc 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FIcKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Stamp will bring Booklet which will surely interest you Worcester, Mass. HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 
HOTEL BMPIRE. $26 TO THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
mu tent teachers. FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
The Hotel Empire, situated on Sixty- COLORADO AND BACK. | 1543 Glenarm St., DENVER, COLORADO. 
third street, at the yunetion of Broadway — 


and Columbus avenue, was built in 1893, 2 
not only in strict accordance with the It has been estimated that between 


laws passed in the previous year, but with 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 persons in 


the object of making it a lasting monu- ; : 
ment to the ingame of the stn ming the United States take a vacation 


in its fight against the destroying ele- 

ments of nature, it is mot only fire-proof Cry Summer. They spend between 

but absolutely indestructible. $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 yearly 
One could build the hottest kind of a . . to 

- in any room of this hotel and go to in pursuit of pleasure. This is a great 

sleep calmly in the next sure that after ° 

Te doors and windows the fire would eal of money to spend during a va- 
urn itself out and could not possibly * . di- 

spread, every -wall being fire-proof and cation, but this season the expen 

very floor tiled. Besides should there be ~ture per capita may be somewhat less 

smoke enough to cause evacuation, 400 : 

Sa come leave easily and reach the on account of the low railroad rates 

‘treet in less than five minutes by way of F : 

escapes, which, as cena. Offered by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
‘tal baleonies adorn the outside of the : 

building affording egress from every & St. Paul Railway. . 

room. Moreover, each floor, from sub- From July 1 to 10 this line will sell 

cellar to the roof, is connected with an. 

automatic fire alarm and has two distinct tickets to Colorado and return, trom 


contrivances for instantly extinguishing 
flames. These are tested every week. Chicago, for $25. This will enable 


SSS many to enjoy their summer's outing 


an summer quarter of the University at slight expense. Colorado resorts 
: Chicago, in session from June 17 to 
eptember 8, offers unrivaled opportuni- are cooler than the seashore. 
S to teachers for review and special . : . 

to int Rabe, terms are so arranged as not Through train service, Chicago to 

ertere with the ordinary work of the ver, every day via the Chicago 
A special circular will be sent Denver, 
cae Plication to the University of Chi- Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Union 
480, Chicago, Illinois. 

Pacific line. 


W. W. Hatt, 
* Sweet Breath in the Morning is a de- N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 


light to yourself 
and everybody. Fra- 
stant Sozodont purifies the breath. 869 Washington St., Boston. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, lowa. 


OOO OSD 
W i H We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teachers’| 29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Kellogg’s Burea Tetchers Wanted ato. 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. to the JOURMAL 
Established in 1889, have their subscriptions advanced six 
montTus by sending ONE NEW yearly 
New England teachers wan subscription. 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
No. 41 EK. 9th St.. New York. 29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 

Los Angeles N. E. A, Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 
Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Minn. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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ILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


will hold OPEN HOUSE at their 
New Boston Office, 120 Boylston Street, 


During the Sessions of the N. E. A., JULY 6-10, 1903. 


All kindergartners, teachers, and friends in general, are invited. 
Each visitor will be presented with a souvenir. 


MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Oldest Summer School for 
Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


Complete METHODS, SUPERVISION, 
ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


ONE FARE from | $3.00 ROUND TRIP 
NE A Boston, | FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


[t has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ literature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Srupy oF THE CLAassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 


later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Dllustrated. . .. Price, 40 Cents. 
Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
378 Wabash Ave. 43 East roth St. 29-A Beacon St. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 


A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29.A Beacon St. 43 East 19th St. 878 Wabash Ave. 


REAL 


UNIQUE IDEA 


NEWSPAPER 


IN 
JOURNALISM 


FOR 
SCHOOL USE 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 
put ADDITIONAL STEAM POWER 
FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 


Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustrated. 
On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one. 


Samples free. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tue Lirtte 
Curonicce as she has pupils; also free desk copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions n the Use 
of Current Events in Teaching.” 

Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week. to the use of Tue Lirrie CuRronicie in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as othgr teachers 
who are now using it. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


New England Agents. 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers.| Best Work Yet Written. 


‘‘Nature Study by Months seems to| ‘Having thoroughly acquainted my 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. | self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does | having examined the book carefully, 
thoroughly and well, and this little book I can say most heartily that it is the 
is no exception.”—Hon. Frank A.| best work that has yet been written.”— 
Secretary Massachusetts State; CaroLYN D. Woop, Nature Supervisor, 
Board of Education. New Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
29-A Beaacon St. 43 East 19th St. 878 Wabash Ave- 


Wa BA 


42nd ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 


National Educational Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


BOSTON, MASS., JULY 6--10, 1903. 


Tickets will be sold by and via the Wabash Line 
at greatly reduced rates, the rates approximately 
being one ~~~ one-way fare, pius $2.00, for the 
round trip. «kets will be on sale on or about 
July ist to 5th, and will be good, returning, to leave 
Boston on or before July 12th; but upon deposit of 
tickets with Joint Agent and payment of 50 cents, 
tickets will be extended to permit return as late as 
September Ist. 


Via Niagara Falls. 


The Wabash is the only line from Kansas City, 
St. Lonis, Omaha,and Des Moines to Niagara Falls, 
having its own rails. It also has its own rails be- 
tween Chicago and Detroit and Niagara Falls. 

On tickets reading via the Wabash Line, passen- 

ere will have tLe privilege of stopping off at either 
Niagara Falls or Detroit, and may have choice of 
either boat or rail trip between Detroit and Buffalo. 

The Wabash has rapid and superior service from 
Kansas City and Omaha, and Through Car Service 
from St. Louis, Chicago, and Detroit co Boston and 


New York. 
Cc. 8. CRANE, 


Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agent, 
ST. LOUIs, MO. 


corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 


Dean State Normal College, Ohio University, Athens, 0. 


HIS BOOK is now in its third edition, and has 

been adopted by many High Schools, Normal 

Schools, and Colleges. It is just the book for 
teachers and those who wish to study out the subje: | 
at home. It is the teacher’s handbook on the sub- 
— of Psychology, Methodology, and-History of 
cducation. 151 pages, beautifully printed, and ele- 
gantly bound in cloth ; price, 75 cents, postpaid. 


Mensuration Made Easy. 


By the same author; contains over 300 formulas 
clearly worked out, besides many classified prob- 
lems. Only 10 cents, postpaid, 


Didactic Outlines in English Grammar. 


By the same author ; contains outiines on Infin- 
itives, Participles, Abridgment, Case Constructions, 
History of the English Language, Etymology, etc. 
Just the book for teachers. Only 10 cents, postpaid. 


The author of these books also publishes THE 
OHIO TEACHER, the leading educational journal 
of Ohio, now in its 43rd year; 12 numbers per year; 
price, only 765 cents a year. Send for sample copy. 

Outlines of Psychology and Tuk OHIO TEACHER, 
both for $1.35, postpaid. Address all orders to 

HENRY G. WILLIAMS, ATHENS, OHIO, 
Dean Normal College, Ohio University. 


Any Subscriber 
of the Ji urwat oF Epucation who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending u: ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


CNIVE: RSILY Write for Catalogues, 


Price-List, »* 


Fducational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


COMPANY 27-29 West 23d St. 


New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
- BOSTON, MASS. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Prov, JOHN A, SHEDD Anp OTHERS, 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
New ENGLAND PusBtisHinc Co., 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


43 Fast 19th S8t., New 
203 Michigan Ave,, CHICAGO, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe : 
for the advancement of art education, and trait- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw. 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAS8s. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRiIpGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bo 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mags. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address tle 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, FrronsurG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joux G. Taompson, Princiva!. 


W ANTED for NEW ENGLAND STATES, 2 

YOUNG MAN of good address, 
and possessed of energy, tact, and taleni, 
to introduce School and College Text-Books. 


Address 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


YoEN, A.M. 
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